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With this Month’s Publication we give a striking Likeness ef 
MR. TIMIOMAS JERPTE RSON, — 


Late President ofthe United States of America. 
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REM ARE So 2. || strong, sound, good sense ; estima- 

| se % a . ble, though plain, qualities, which 

; boast whether in a public or in a private 

MR. THOMAS JEFFERSON. |} station, will bring a man sooner and 
J ee a Se * 

Omen bettes to the completion of his opject 


In what 
VOLUTIONARY 
revolted British Colonies in North 
America, the subject of the present 
remark holds a distinguished and 
honorable place. Mr. Jefferson was, 
conjoiatly with Mr. Washington, no- 
minated a Delegate for the State of 
Virginia, in the first Conpress.— 
After the peace of 1783, he was 
appointed successor to Dr. Franklin, 
ut the mission to the court of Ver- 
sulles ; and, subsequently, President 
of the United States. ‘I'he talents 
of Mr. Jefferson, for business, are 
evinced by the important stations 
which he has, very creditably and 
successfully, filled ; those talents are, 
however, less splendid than solid. 
Mr. Jefferson possesses that general 
characteristic of his countrymen; 
(and of that rauty Great Nation 
trom whom they derive their origin) 





may be termed the Ree} 
PLuranca of the 





se ete 














and his aim, than all the twistings, 
turnings, twinings, and refines of 


your Machievalion politicians ; who 
frequently overshoot i hemselves, miss 
their aim, and fail in their negocia- 
tions; while a plain, sincere, and 
simple course of agency will prove 
successful. It is thus in great affairs, 
as in the common intercourse of lifes 
men, in endeavouring to deceive 
others, generaily deceive themselves, 

Dr. Franklin, during his im- 
portant and famous embassy, was, 
from his plainness, simplicity, and 


, ae 
Many Pecuiraricics, the constant butt 


of French witticism; yet, he kept 
on his course until he completely 
accomplished his business. In many 
respects, Mr. Jeflersan i€ sembles hi13 
friend Frankling and Like him, las 
combined with the talents of 2 


+ - 


. . . o J - "“ *% 
Statesman, those of a ‘lan of Let. 


ters. ibe most vaiuable of Mr. 
35 Jefergon’s 
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Jeflerson’s literary works is, tha: en- 


‘titled, ** Notes on the S 
ginia. ” s 


wiate of Vir- 


Abstracted from his political, or | 


public life, Mr. Jefferson affords no 
materials for biography or memoir ; 
a sure, end, for himself, a pleasing 
proof, that whatever solicitude or 

tigue may have been the concomi- 
tants of his public employments, his 
private hfe has. been consecrated by 
ease, tranquillity, happiness, and the 
practice of virtue. [t 1s with indi. 
viduals, as with nations, the less the 
lives: of the former abound with 7n- 
cident, the happier they pass ; and, 
as to nations, those periods which 
furnish the fewest matertals for his- 


tory have always been the most feli- 


citous and prosperous. A man who 
has, through hfe, been tossed from 


pillar to post, may indeed supply in- | 


cident for an entertaining angen 
or afford to a festive set a subject for | 


the perigrinations of the mind during 


the coasting of the decanter—but 
this is all ut the cost of the indivi- | 


7; 


dual, who had certainly been happier | 


had his migrations been calmly and 


comlortably confined to domestic | 


transitions; and again, as to nations, 
their eubject matter for history refer 
to, and result frotty the crimes and 
scourges of mankind.—War, in rent 
ticular, is the great and prominent 
theme of lustery, yet, for the most 
part, either party in warfare may ap- 
ply to the other the parody on this | 
line of Shakspeare 


“ Now are our brows bound with 
wectorious wreaths? 


This line, the British Aristophanes 
render thus 


“ Now are ovr bones broke by vic- 
tories /”? 





. Palhating the Speaker’s blunder by 


) 
observing that, though Jaise ‘as to't ie 
| 


the detéer, it was often true in fact. 


7 


| troubled with a visit from Voltaire.”’ 
1 This anecdote comes “ pat in’? when 


: 


— 


When the celebrated Voltaire, on 


| bie arrival jn en gland, paid (as a 





kindred of genius “a wit} a com. 
 plimentary = ds to Congreve, the 
latter said, * that his wish was to be 
visited, mot as an author, but, asa 
| private gentleman ;” to which Vol. 
, taire, disgusted with such affectation, 
replied, * that had Mr. Corigreve 
been nothing more than a private 
gentleman, he would never have been 


writing about Mr. Jefferson, who, 
it is said, bears a peculiar dislike and 
repugnancy to any complimentary 
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lebrity from the circumstance of his 
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| retrospections of foreigners, or of his 
| coumtrymen, to those important re. 


volutionary scenes in which he has 
| been a principal actor : this may 
possibly, as in Congreve’s case, be 
affectation—but, more probably, it 
may be the effect of modesty ; of 
reserve, or of prudence. Cestain it 
is, Mr. Jefferson derives all his ce. 





being a great component part of that 
prodigious lever which produced the 
| Revolution of America, and by a 
consequent impulse, that in France, 
_and in effect, led to the present un- 
_parralled and portentous state of. the: 
| European and. American Continents; 


for, it may be doubted, whether, had. 


| the promoters of the Revolution in 
| America, foreseen,. what Mr. Jef. 
: ferson has lived to see, the present 


perplexed, embarrassed, and perilous, 


state of the United States, F say, it 
may be doubted whether they had 
not deemed it more eligible to reinaia 
under British protection than, set up 
for themselves ; for it is evident that 


| the Milan and Berlin Decrees, and 


makes a candidate for the “Buskin t 


the British Orders of Council, have 
shaken their goveramental system to: 
its foundation, and compelled them 
to depart from that’ grand principle 
which Franklin expressed in his dying 
moments, and Washington delivered 
in his political testamenty, viz.—in- 
veriable to avoid being, drawn, mm 
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the vortex of European politics ; now 


they ingulphed in the vortex ; the 


system. so well suited to their cir- 


cumstances, and so conducive to their || 


prosperity receded or for ever re- 


moved, and with it all their hopes || 


of permanent government so confi- 
dently anticipated, and it is prebable 
that they must now ultimately sub- 
mit to some ready-made form of go- 
vernment, and, as in our o/d@ world, 
tied to them in the wearing. 

Mr. Jefferson’s presidency has been 
very stormy ; he had scarcely entered 
en his high office when he found him- 
self involved in a diplomatic warfare, 
not less pensige and perilous, and ap- 
parently more difficult, than that 
which his predecessor, Washington, 
had to-conterd with in his military 
capacity. He found America placed, 
like an isthmus, between two angry 
and contentious seas, which alter- 
nately or conjunctively whelmed her 
with their tempestuous billows; he 
found two parties, the French ad- 
herents, and those of Great Britain 
and America, at daggers drawn: un- |} 
der these, and various other aspects 
of public affairs, equally novel, try- 
ings and dangerous, Mr. Jeflerson | 
resirned his office, alledging his ad- | 
vanced age, and the consequent re- 
cession of his mental energies; yet, 
#f we may infer of Mr. Jefferson’s 
judgmend from the propriety of his 
resignation at such a crisis, it 1s self- 
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venerated among men! Mr, Jefferson 
is a decided foe.—In his excellent 
plan of Public Education, in which 
liverality and policy unites, (and 
_which shall be given hereafter to the 
readers of the Hibernian Magazine) 
he has. this expression, “ By this 
means twenty of the best geniuses 
will be raked from the rubbish an- 





tt ae 





nually.’— What an idea for a Re- 
publican! Even in a Republic, and 
under such a system of political re- 
finement as the United States of 
| America presents, we see that the 
multitude are considered as rubbish ! 
After all, there is great good sense 








— 





evidently in a state of pristine vigour 
and rectitude. 

The reluctance already noticed in 
Mr. Jefferson, of recurring to his 
earlier transactions, cannot arise from 
either guilt or shame; he is, and 
always has been, an honest indepen- 
dant country gentleman, but perhaps 
he is shy of being announced as a 
Revoluttonist after what has paased 
in Franee, wHere thousands that de- 
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the etna of anarchy and been raised 
to rank and dignities ! / after tramp- 
ling down whetever was sacred or 





in Mr. Jefferson’s plan, and such an 


tustruction as he proposes would be 


a security against dunces, a valuable 
desideratum in any country, or under 
any form of government, not ex- 
cepting that otf. France, which at 
present has a Ruler worthy of her, 
nor would any other country, if they 
could help it, be ruled by him. 

Mr. Jefterson’s tract on the state 
of manufactures and commerce ia 
Virginia is, in the present conjunc- 
ture, extremely interesting: it seems 
strongly to disprove the idea that the 
tmhabitants of the United States are 
determined to manufacture solely for 
themselves, and to perpetuate their 
non-importation orden ances ¢ it tends © 
to show that the permanent adoption 
of such a system by no means enters 
into the policy of the rulers of the 
American States, and that their pris 
vate opinions are directly adverse to 
it; it gives a full and suflicient reason 
why the Anglo Americans have not 
generally engaged 11 manutactares in 
the important fact that local cireume 
stauces invite them in preference to 
agric ilture, and disincline them to 
manufactures ; at the same time Mr, 
Jefferson is liable to censure for his 


| haughty invective against handicraft 
arts and operations, such abusive 


dogmas rather savour of barbarisay g 
yet, in the present instance, they de. 
monstratc, as Mr. Jelierson ex pressea 

it, 
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it, « That the ralers of America 
would rather, for the general opera- 


tions of manufacture, that their work. | 





shops should remain in Europe :’’—— 
It follows, “ ‘That these realms have 
only to maintain the present superi- 
ority ‘of their manvfactur.s ;—to 


reserve as much as possible ainicable | 


relatious with America ;’’—aud to 
perpetuate to the continental block- 


ades his deplored and deplorable | 
paucity of * ships, colonies, and | 
commerce,’’ that visionary beatitude | 


which, like Ixion, he continually 
grasps at, and which as constantly 
eludes his embrace ! , 
“Jn vatn J call! it hears not what 
J say ! 
“ J stretch my empty arms, it glides 
"away! 

And so may it ever do ! 

The following are Mr. Jefierson’s 
‘Observations already adverted to :— 


¢¢ We never had an interior trade | 
Our exterior | 
commerce has suffered very much | 
from the beginning of the present: 
During this time we have | 


of any importance. 


contest. 
manufactured within our families the 
most necessary articles of cloathing. 
Those of cotton will bear some com- 


_“parison with the same kinds «f ma- | 
‘pufacture in Lurope ; but those of : 
wool, flax, and hemp are very coarse, | 
unsightly and unpleasant : and such | 
¥s our attachment to acricull ure, and | 
euch our preference for foreign manu. | 


fecture that, be it wise or unwise, 
our people will certawly return as 


scon’as they can to the raistog raw | 


materials and exchanging them for 
finer manufactures than they are ab! 
to @xecute themscives. 


“© The political economist of Eu. | 
rope have established it as a principle | 


that every State should endeavour to 
manufacture For itself ; and this prin- 
Giple, ike many others, we ‘transfer 
to America, without considering the 
difference of circumstance, which 


5 
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| 
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result. In Europe the lands are 


| either cultivated or locked up against 


the cultivator : manufacture must, 
therefore, be resorted to, of necessity, 
not of choice, to support the surplus 
of the people: but we have an im. 
mensity of land courting the industry 
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of the husbandman. Is it best then 
that all our citizens should be em. 
ployed in its improvement, or that 
One half should be called off from 
that to exercise manufactures and 
handicraft arts for the other? Those 
who lubour on the earth are. the 
chosen people of God,* ifever he had 
a chosen people, whase breasts he has 
made his peculiar deposit for cenu- 
sre and substantial virtue. Jt is 
the focus in which he keeps a ive the 


escape from the face of the earth.— 
Corruption of morals in the mass of 
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arti nena 
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as 


culuvators is a phenomenon of which 
no ave or nation has furnished an ex. 
ample: it is the mark set on those 
who, not looking up to Heaven, to 
their own soil and industry, as does 
the husbandmen for their subsistence 
depend on the casualties and caprice 
of customers: . dependance begets 
subservience, and venality suffocates 
the gem of virtue, and prepares fit 
tools for the designs of ambition. 
This, the natural progress and con- 
sequence of the arts, has sometimes, 
perhaps, been retarded by accidental 
circumstances ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the proportion which the aggre 
gate of the other classes of citizens 
bears in any state to that of its hus- 
bandmen, is the proportion of its 
unfound to its healthy parts 5+ and 
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* This passage smells confound. 
dly of sectarian cant, but the best 
understandings are often cramped by 
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sacred fire which otherwise might 
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i, 


0 mea- 
is 2 good-enough barometer t 


he degrees of corruption. 
ay pork pi have land to labour 
then, let us mever wish to see our 
citizens occupied at a work-bench, 
or twirling a distail ;—carpenters, 





: SAR : 
‘masons, smiths, are wantmg 10 hus- 


bandry ; but, for the general opera- 
tions of manufacture, let our work- 
shops remain in Europe. It is better 
to carry provisions and materials to 
workmeu there * than bring them to 
the provisions and materials, and 
with them+heir manners and princi- 
ples. The loss by the transportation 


of commodities across the Atlantic | 


will be made up in happiness and per- 
manence of government. ‘The mobs 
of great. cities add just so much to the 
support of pure government, as sores 
do to the strength of the human 
bedy ; it is the manners and spirit 
of a people which preserve a Republic 
in vigour , a degeftracy in these is 
a canker which soon cats to the heart 
of its laws and constitution,’’—5o 
far Mr. Jefferson. 

In another work, Mr. Jefferson 
vindicates the animals, and aboriginal 
inhabitants of North America against 
the depreciations of Buffon, who as- 
serted that the animals common to 
the old and new world are smaller 
in the latter ; but Mr. Jefferson does 
not appear to have successfully con- 
troverted Buffon’s opinion, “ That 
the human race has a tendency to 
degenerate in America.” 


pas 





oa 


* What insulting and debasing ex. 
pressions! Vepius Potro, who fed 
his lampreys. with his slaves, could 
not have adopted more vilifying 
terms; and at a time wher ‘all the 
manufactures of the Roman world 
were carried on by slaves, Tacitus, 
On one occasion, states the number 


in one house, at 500; they were | 


all executed for not preventing their | 
master’s murder. 


— 
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THE CHATEAU OF ROUSSILLON. 
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( Continued from Page 472.) 





BERTOLINI'’S NARRATIVE, 
CONTINUED, 


Never can’ I forget what shea 
peared on her return !——[t was th 
perfection of beauty heightened now 
by the»perfection of grace !—-She 
dazzled my senses—~but she ceased 
to touch my heart: it seemed to me 
even that there was an air of wanton 
pleasure diffused there! all this beau. 
ty, all this grace, which made my 
severer nature recoil. 

Aldonga surveyed me with more 
flattering feelings. She had Jeft me 
a boy, she now found me a young 
man ; and perhaps the sentiment she 
had been told | had eherished for her 
when she married, inclined her stil] 
more in my favour. From the tirst 
instant of meeting her again I became 
her chosen associate ; «and placed 
once more within the sphere of her 
increased fascinations might have sunk 
even into the fatal delusion of love 
for her, had not a providential acci- 
dent rescued me from the danger. 
Some business of my protector’s 
called me to Modena, where I meta 
college associate, with whom I re. 
newed the friendship of boyhood. 
Rossi had been Envoy from the court » 
of Modena to that of Paris, and at 
this time, in the flower of his age, 
possessed all the graces of Fretich 
manners ; but his character was solid 
and reflective, and a violent passion 
for a beautiful Modenese seemed to 
embitter his life ratherthan gladden it. 

As he was evidently beloved in 
return, and as Signora Paula was of 
equal rank with himself, | frequently 


rallied him upon this determination 


to gather only thorns from the rose 
of love. He heard me in silence and 
with sighs, but continued the same. 
At length my raillery insersibly 
changed into serious remonstrances, - 


and 
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and 
his'conduct was doing not only to the 
health but to the peace of Sign 








he shunned an explicit avowel of hi. 


sentiments, and condemned her there- 
fore to all the pains of suspense. 


This remonstrance drew from him a 
confession ef the most agonizing 


doubts :: he had imbibed a settled | 





purity of Signora Paula could do no 
more than transiently shake. To 
account for so monstrous an opivion, 
he disclosed to me part of his life. 
What was my horror to learn what 
] am now going to repeat ! 

At Paris he had seen the Marchi- 
oness Irivalzio, when her husband’s 
public profligacy made her the object 





of generabdiscourse and pity. Rossi’s | 
romantic heart received a deep im- | 


pression from her beauty and her 
wrongs ; he sought her friendship, 
he lived: but in her presence, and 
seeking the dangerous office of her 
consoler he became her betrayer. 
Overcome with remorse and hatred 
of himself, he ascribed no share ot 
guilt to hers but yielded his whole 
soul to-despair, which saw no hope 
save the probability of Irivulzio’s 
death. His life was spent in strug- 
gles with his conscience and his pas- 
gon, and still he saw in Aldonga 
only an angel whose fall he had caused. 
While he was thus nourishing the 
idea of her excellence and his own 
depravity, the imdiscretion of an in. 
toxicated man opened iis eyes. At 
a stnall supper party, consisting solely 


‘of men, when wine and hilarity had 


banished all reserve, the conversation 


happened to turn on. love and mis- 


tresses. Rossi turned into ridicule 
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on 


~ 
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one of the party who avowed a pas | 


sonate determination to become the j 
the Marchioness | 


favourite lover of 


ora 
Paula. She evidently loved him, he 
had evidently sought that love, yet 





4 


disbelief of the truth and chastity of | 
women, which even the youthful 


{pointed out to him the injury 


AI 


and ot length provoked out of honour 
aad pradence, his opponent declared 
that he already enjoyed the happiness 
he desired, and, as a proof of it, dis, 
played the picture of Aldonga, Love, 
ther with a letter from her, writte, 
in all the ardour of unlicensed pas, 
sion. This shock nearly deprived 
Rossi of his life > he could not doubt 
the evidence of his senses? and 
scrawling her a few lines expressive 
of his abhorrence and anguish, he 
precipiiately returned to Modena. 
The indignation he felt at having 
been the dupe of so licentious a wo. 
man ; the idea of having most likely _ 
been her derision while he was virtue 
ously combating with vicious desires, 
and shunning every temptation te 
sully still more the being he thought 
so pure ; all this operated to conquer 
his attachment, but it left a gloomy 
suspicion in his breast. He deemed 
all women sectétly vile ; yet the 
tender attentigns, charms, and domes. 
tic virtues of Signora Paula, a young 
lady who had been lately left to the 
care of his mother by her dying pa- 
rents, brought him back to. wishes, 
hopes, and fears, that tore his very 
soul. Rossi was ignorant of my in. 
timacy with Aldonga, he had never 
heard her speak of her family, and 
the agitation he saw painted on my 
face While he recited her art and guilt, 
he attributed to.my sympathy with 
himself. You may be sure, my dear 
Francois, that I used every rational 
argument to eradicate so monstrous a 
conclusion as he drew from individual 
depravity ; and finally I triumphed, 
ter he married the virtuous Paula. 
On my return to Venice, it was 
with difficulty I could conceal the 
aversion with which I now beleld 
the witcheries of Aldonga: 1 looked 
on the tranquil and noble countenance 
of my benefactor, her father, and my 
heart wept to think his child had 





at a 





Frivulaiv ; the Chevalier replied {| 


warmly; Rossi grew as animated ; 


hishonoured him, 
What cruel fate ordained ut! but 


citoug 
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@itous to please me ; in vain I shun- 
ned, in vain I repulsed her by unitorm 


eoldness or absence; her eyes by : 


turns reproached, petitioned, threat- 
ened me: the circumstance of resid. 
ing under the same roof «gave her 
frequent opportunites of obliging 
me to serve and attend her, and so 
consummate was her art, that she 
contrived to make all these appear 


to her father as if they flowed from : 


my own inclination. Her mourning 
was near its termination, and the 

ss had already commenced at~~, 
which had for its object the restora- 
tion of my father’s fame, when my 
benefactor suddenly proposed to me 
the hand of his daughter.—* I know 
low you loved her,” continued this 
unsuspecting old man; ‘I see how 
dear you have since become to her ; 
Lbehold with joy the opportunity of 
making you both bapny by an union 
which is the height of my desires. 
You will be indeed my 800, and I 
shall close my eyes in the ‘blissful 
certainty “of leaving my Aldonga 
under the protection of a husband 
who will respect her for her father’s 
sake, aS mtich as he adores~her for 
her own,’’ 

With horror and confusion F stam- 
mered out some incoherent sentences 
about the transcendant charms of his 
daugliter, which might entitle her to 
amuch nobler match ; I talked of 
my blotted name, and the still doubt- 








ful prospect of my being restored to | 


the honours and estates of my an- 
cestors, At this my benefactor in- 
terrupted me, and vowed that even 
reduced to beggary and obscurity 
le would prefer seeing me his son 
than giving his Aldonga to a sove- 
reigns’ My tortured feelings could 
il support this excess of goodness ; 
I threw myself at his feet, | watered 
them with my tears, and profound 
aghs. alone rephed to his generous 


speech. Unfortunate, but respectable | 


| 


old man! how was I to stab thee ‘to 


4 "ie heart by the information that thy 


| 








| 





< 


— —— 


only child, the creature who appeared 
a gift from Heaven, was abhorent’ to 
@ man of honour ! 
At length I managed to let haw 
know, that I_ would not bind mysel€ 





sion was known, which would: make » 
me all or nothing. 1 requested pers 
mission to travel for a few months, 
till the momentous affair should end, 
after which T would return to him 
and complete my destiny. He would 
not oppose me further ; he believed» 
that I was actuated by a spirit of- 
romantic honour which dreaded to 
bind down the faith of Aldonga to 
a man who might have neither a- 
name ora country; and he felt genew 
rously conscious that if I were re- 
stored to my rights, [ would hasten 
to share them with the child of my” 
protector. Alas! how gladly would 
[ have done so had Aldonga been» 
| devoid of every charm but that of 
virtue; but duty to my protector 
could not command me to link my 
fate with that of a wanton. 
Immediately after this conference 
T set out on a tour, Which was under+ 
taken to get rid of a situation that 
would have plunged me into hourly* 
perplexities. I know not what the 
Marchioness thought of my dis- 


to any engagement before that déci+’ 
: 
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' 
i 






‘1 tracted and embarrassed adieu; i 


her penetration discovered another: 
sentiment than love in that whiclr 
blanched my cheeks, and made words 
perish on my lips, her cunning was 
too great to let her discovery appear. 
She seemed to trust implicitly to her 
father’s confidence of my affection; 
and with all the witchery of tears, 
blushes, sighs, and timid” caresses,’ 
passionataly extolled my generous des! 
licacy, and vowed to rewurd it with’ 
constancy should fate leave me an 
alien and a beggar. Shall L confess it 
to you, Francois, her wondrous beaue’, 
ty, the soft infection of her blushing” 
embrace, rer tears and tender treme 
bling, bewildered both my head and 
my hearts I gazed on -her with eyes 

that 
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ene ape 


that fo: biless woke the passion her. " Father?’ 5 1s heart by a confession of his ; 


re ormie and I saw that I was | 


d beloved to transport. For a ) 


moment 1 doubced all that [ had been © : 


convinced of by Rossi. Aldonga read | 


, irresolution i in my flushing face ; she 


tured to press her velvet lip upon” 
my biow, while she murmured out a | 
prayer that I-would stay. 1 felt my | 
danger, and gently withdrew from 
her arms.—‘ Yet a little delay !’’ 
she tenderly urged ; 
longer.” 


“ It cannot be, Aldonga. 1 have | 


* surely a week 


: 


fixed a day for seeing’an old friend at | 


Modena, and I must not disappoint 
him. *? | 

“ What friend?” - 

“ The Signor Stephano. Rossi,” 
wasmy reply .I had not till this mo- 


ment mentioned his name before her. : 
Aldonga, taken by surprise, half ut- 


an exclamation of alarm, and 
the blood left her cheeks and lips. 
This was but the confusion of an in- 
stant, she recovered herseli with the 
most perfect address; yet memory 


too faithfully repeated her look and | 
| command in the 
and while 
| tamity that he would never become the 


g, and tearing myself 
from the Syren, l hastened to mount 
may horse and quit Villa Branca. 

Wandering over the beauties of | 

ing and occupied m obtaining || 
fresh proofs of my father’s innocence, 
[ tried to banish the image of Al- 
donga ; but her ietters, and those of 
her venerated parent, continually con- 
jured up the fight fal future. 

During my excursion into Rous- 
sillon, accident introduced me to your 
family, my dear Francois, and as if 
my destiny were not already sufli- 
ciently bitter, I was decreed to know 
the most amiable of women—your 
ister, your sweet sister. Gracious 
Heaven! suouldst thou 


mv own pal eRe 


her feet? Yes, Francois, | love your 


sister, yet I dare not tell her so; [| 


must never break my more than 








hereafter | 
bless me with fortune and honours, | 


shall I never be able to lay them at | 


ness.was exciting, for her emo- |; | nee s guilt. 





| 
| 


| 


| 
} 





I have no alter. 
native but death or the monastic vow, 
To God and a cloister even the ten. 
der father would resign me withous 
blame ; he would believe it a calj 
from Heaven, and I should at jease 
carry with me into my jhiving graye 
the proud consciousness of having oF $a 
crificed my happiness to the lite of 
him I venerated. It is my intention, 
therefore, to await the awtul decision 
which will award my father’s mes 
mory, honour or obloguy ; and that 
over, to retire from the world for ever, 
May all the wishes with which my 
breaking and fond heart at this mo. 
ment overflows for your matchless 
Julie, be granted by. Heaven ! and 
may the prayers of a life, breathed 


: in holy solitude for her, he heard and 


answered by the divine Being who 


created her perfections ! 


Here ended the narrative of Ber. 


tolini; Madame St. Elypolite scarcely 


knew whether it had ekcited most 


| pity or admiration: Bertolini’s cha- 


racter exhibited gratitude and self. 
utmost excell: COs 
she sighed over the cet 


husband of her Julie, she exuited is 
the thought that such a character had 
done jusiice LO her virtues. M adame 
| too well remembered the f{celings of 
honourable affection, not to know . 
that even this-certainty of being e- 
tirely separated from Bertolini, wou ld 
be sweetened to Julie by the avowal 
of his unavailing attachment. True 
chaste love desires the spirit ofits ob- 
ject, rather than the mortal part; 
and she who knows herself beloved 
has a balin for every pang of absence 
or misfortune, With such sentiments 
this judicious mother rose, and tak- 
iug her M&S. in her hand, went to 
the apartment of her disconsolate 
daughter. 


(To be continued.) 
JACQUELINA; 
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(Concluded ‘from Page 465.) 


Ponti ay ome a 


Schneider, the discarded servant of 
Cronstadt, addressed'a letter to him, 
whieh caused the most painful emo- 
tions After congratulating him 
wpon his aecession to his titles and 
estates, he added * Permit me also to 
congratulate your lordship upon your 
marriage with the only daughter of 
the Baron de S—. J am now con- 
vinced of what IT aiways believed, 
that you could» not be the husband 
of Jaequelina Volker.” You cannot 
deceive me ; why should you deceive 
yourself, I cannot desist from my 
pretensions, and hope to sueceed by 

rseverence. It is in my power to 


disclose your secret to the S— fa- | 
You talk of rewards and | 


mily. | 
punishments ; I ask you to reward 
my services in your own way ; and I 
am sure you cannot punish me, with- 
eat punishing yourself.’ 

This threat of Sclineider was im- 
mediately carried’ into execution ; he 
developed the whole ¢ircumstances 
of Cronstadt’s marriage with Melu- 
ana ; and Jacquelina, in tne agony 
of her soul, wrote to him a most pa- 
thetic letter, requiring an explanation 
on this subjcet. Cronstadt dispatched 


‘Berkeley, with Verdinand Volker, 


to Jacquelina 3 who was. also em- 
powered to cotcthate Schneider if 
possible. Berkeley waited upon the 
unfortunate Jacquelina, whom he 
found beautiful in the extreme ; but 
pale and emaciated by grief.. He 
introduced Ferdinand to her; he told 
her Adolphus was well provided for. 
He then gave her the letter from 
Cronstadt, and retired: for a short 
time; after his second introduction 


be informed ‘Jacquelina, that things 
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were not so bad as repre- 
cause of all the mischief, and’ that he 
had convinced her brother Adam she 
had done wrong in listening to him. 
Fie then went to a neighbouri ie 
mn, where he sent a message to 
Schneider, purporting that a gentle. 
man wished to see him. He came 
within the time appointed, and gave 
him a note from Cronstadt, in which 
he was desired to tell Berkeley what 
his expectations were, ard they should 
Schneider behaved 
with the greatest insolence. | wenty- 
four hours Berkeley allowed him to 
consider of the cownt’s proposal ; 
which was, to advance him a sum of 
moncy, to furnish a house and shop, 
on condition that he would a 
ately remove from that village, to the 
distance of twenty miles, and never 
visit Jacquelina any more. Schneider 
replied, ‘ [ perceive IT am a man of 
some consequence, since the count 
sends me such an ambassador’ and 
your stay in such a place as this, to 
conclude a treaty with me; but 
shall think of every thing, and let 
you know my resolution.’ The 
day following Berkeley called upon 
Jacquelina (who was styled Mrs, 
Kreutzer, in compliance with the 
naine adopted by Cronstadt ) ; and 








| while talking with her, Schneider 


forced himself into the room. He 
looked conscious of his intrfision, but 
yet put On an air of confidence : he 
told him he had been to the inn and 
asked for him, but was informed that 
Mr. Berkeley was at Mrs. Kreutzer’s, 
where he spent great part of his 
time. Berkeley wished him to re- 
tire, because he would disturb the 
lady. ‘ Why, sir,’ replied Schneider, 
with’a sneer, “as our business con. 
cerns the lady, I think this house i 
as proper as any other place.’ High 
words passed between each of them ; 
when Berkeley called Jacob, his 
servant, intothe room. As soon ag 
the servant appeared, Schneider put 

3 T | hie 
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. his Fhesd 3 into his pocket, and drew, ' 


out a loaded: pistol. ‘ ‘There,’ said 
he, ‘ sits the cause of all the mischief 
I have done or ever shall do.’ “He 






she shrieked and fainted. Berkeley |, 
tried‘to wrench the pistol from him ; 
in the struggle it went off. Berkeley 
topk it from him, and ordered his 
servant to tie Schneider’s hands be- || 
hind him, and push him out of the | 
room. Jacquelina was In a fit, and 
the two boys crying over her. Berke- 
lev and his servant conducted him to 
the inn. He returned to see Jacque- 
lina, who was in some degree reco- 
vered, and acquainted her what he 
had done with Schneider. 
there, Berkeley received a message 
that he wished to speak to him: 
he enquired his business—Schneider 
said, if he would not take him before 
a magistrate, but send him out of the 
village, he never more would set foot 
in it. Berkeley hesitated. —* Draw 
up a writing,’ said Schneider, * aud 
I will sign it.”, While Berkeley was 
engaged in drawing up the pinta 
honorable, Schneider begged he 
would Jet him. depart, before the 
syndic of the village with the officers 
of justice arrived ; and_solicited the 
sum of five hundred ducats, for which 
be engaged to give up all that was 
left in the cottage he had hired. 
The writing was signed— Berkeley 
purchasal a house for Schneider, 
gave him three hundred ducats, with 
&@ promise to remit him two hundred 
more, then gave him his liberty, and 
he left the village. 
Jacquelina was daily declining, and 
the physician pronounced her disor- 
der to be a rapid decline. Cronstadt | 
was informed of her danger ; and +) 
one morning, a3 Berkeley was walk- 
ing upon the green, near Mrs. 
Kreutzer’s house, he saw three men 


him. Among them was Cronstadt 
himself ; he was wrapt in a great 
Coat, & hat flapping ever his eyes, his 


the pistol full at Jacquelina ;. 
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hair dishevelled, ‘and his eyes wild. 


| and distracted. 


He embraced Berkeley, and said, 
ina loud whisper, ‘ Is she alive » 
| Berkeley replied, ‘she was, and j, 
no immediate danger.” While he 
was preparing Jacquelina for the in. 
terview, Cronstadt came into the 
bed-chamber, threw himself on. his 
knees by the bed-side, seized one of 
her hauds and pressed it to his lips, 
At sight of him she shricked and fel 
mto cenvulsions ; Cronstadt groaned 
like a dying man. He said to 
Berkeley, * You are innocent of this, 
it is I that have killed her.’ * She 
is not dead,’ replied Berkeley, ¢ but 
we must retire ; she is in a fit, and 
will recover.’ Cronstadt was carried 
down stairs, in agonies, raving, tear. 
ing his hair, @id bereft of his reason; 
his strength was exhausted, and he 
fainted away. Berkeley had him 
removed to the cottage which Schnei- 
der had occupied ; but was now 
tenanted by a man named Hugo, 
W hile resident here, he became more 
composed, and Berkeley introduced 
him to Jacquelina. The scene was 
deeply affecting. The next day 
Jacquelina expired in a convulsion 
fit; Berkeley immediately called the 
family together, but kept the fatal 


event a, prefomnd secret from the 


count, who, during the whole of that 
day, was very composed. The fol. 


lowing moraing, Cronstadt sent a 


message, as usual, enquiring after 
Jacquelina; he received for answer 
a reply which Berkeley had dictate¢, 
‘That she was asleep and could not 
Berkeley proposed 


being procured,.they set off for D—, 
-Cronstadt. was silent and sullen tll 
we got into the town, when he ¢x- 


Oia Good God,. why am I 
brought here ? 
riding full speed and coming towards | 
| Berkeley said, * We have no longer 
| any bustness there.’ 
, there,’ eried the count, ¢ you told me 


He wished to re- 
turn to N-—, and see Jacquelina. 
‘¢ No business 


she 
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was asleep.’—~* I told you true ; 
ee was, and is asleep ; the sleep of 
death.’ . Cronstadt started up, he 
clenched his teeth, threw himself 
upon the ground, beating his head 
His servants came to 
the assistance of Berkeley ; they held 
his hands and raised him up. ‘ Hear 
me,’ said Berkeley, ‘ my dear Cron- 
stadt, she died an easy death.’ He 
answered, * Death! Death!’ ¢ She 
prayed for you—she 4s happy ; let 
that thought be your comfort.’ * No, 
no, no comfort ! I will have no com- 
fort, I will die with her.’ He 
struggled till his strength was ex- 
hausted, and then fell into a fit. He 
continued so the greatest part of the 
day ; but in the evening was quieter. 
After the funeral of Jacquelina, 
Cronstadt gradually fecoyered, and 
was unbounded in his acknowledge- 
ments to his friend Berkeley, for his 
unremitted acts of friendship. Cron- 
stadt rode one day, attended only by 
his own servant, and returned faint- 
ing and covered with blood. Berkeley 
was informed by the servant, that 
his master had fought a duel with 
Schneider and«killed him, and was 
himself wounded. When laid upon 
the bed, Cronstadt opened his eyea, 
and said, * | have killed the villain, I 
am easy on that account ; I have re- 
venged Jacquelina.’ ‘hey had met 
near the river side, they knew each 
other at first sight. ‘The count spoke 
to him first, and he answered inso- 
lently ; he got off his horse and they 
fought with their swords; Schneider 


was killed, and the servant rolled his | 
the time 


' Poland, and before he married Ma- 


vile carcase into the river ; Cronstadt 
was wounded in the breast. While 
the count was confined, Berkeley or- 
cered a plain but neat monument to 
be erectéd for J acquelina and her mo- 
ther, with the following inscription : 


to the Memory of JacQuetina, 
Phe Wife of Perer Vorken. 


Avad aiso of her Daughter 
JACQUELINA, | 
The Wife of J. F. Kreutzer. 
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They were exemplary characters in 
Their station of life; 

They were lovely in their lives, | 
And in death they are not separated, 


The Count de Treben introduced 
himself to Berkeley. Ferdinand 
Volker and.Frederic Kreutzer were 
introduced to him ; he took great: 
notice of Frederic, and said he was 
the child he wanted tosee. He took 
ham in his arms and looked earnestly 
‘That mouth,’ said he, 
sighing, ¢ and the cast of his counte- 
nance resembles the most perfect: fe- 
male form that ever I met 3 the fore- 
head and eyes are like his father :’ 
he kissed the boy’s forehead, and 
looked hard at Berkeley. ‘ Come,’ 
said he, ‘ concealment is at an end, 
give me your hand, and let me take a. 
share in the sorrows of our unhappy 
friend Cronstadt.? He then told 
him that he had been apprised of all 
the circumstances, and that he wished 
to see him ; he thought it necessary 
that he should return home, as Ma- 
dame de Cronstadt was pregnant ; 
that he ought to make a will, ac- 
knowledge his son, and ascertain his 
legitimacy. ‘This unhappy business 
was canvassed between them, to find 
out “some expedient, whereby the 


child might be acknowledged, and 
ithe honour of the father preserved. 


At length the count proposed the 
following mode ; to acknowledge the 


| marriage and produce a certificate of 


it, and to mention the death of Jac- 
quelina; saying, that she died during 
that Cronstadt was in 


Berkeley obtained a. 
certificate of the marriage from the. 
minister, with the addition of Cron- 
stadt to that of Kreutzer. . Treben 


had an mterview with Cronstadt 
gave him some excellent advice ; and, 


upon parting, put a packet into 
Berkeley’s hand, which contained a 
letter from Bevenstem, as to the 

mysterious 
























































and Count Treben’s answer. 
Bevenstein, Treben, and Berkeley, 

made an appointment for an in 

view with Cronstadt. Bevenstem 

said he had been sent by Madame de 

Cronstadt, who was under great con- 

cern for her husband’é” absence 

his silence ; he said he should 




















to Madame de C— immediately, and 
send it by a special messenger. 






After they were gone, Cronstadt 
inveighed most vehemently against 
the intrusion of these visitors: Berke- 
ley said, they were his best friends, 
and that he was bound to follow 
their advice. ‘That he should make 
a will, acknowledge the first marrtt- 
age, and the birth of his son 5 that 
he should dispose of the rest of his 
property : and do justice to Madame 
de Cronstadt, and settle a handsome’ 
provision on her and her infant. 
Berkeley also advised him to prevail 
the Count de Treben and the 
ron de Bevenstein to be the execu- 
tors, the trustees of his wife, and the 
guardian of his son. Cronstadt was 











persuaded to make his will, and ap- | 
| When the will was wead, and that. 


point the two noblemen above men- 


tioned the trustees and guardians of | 


his wife and son. A few days after 
two servants arrived from Madame 
de Cronstadt, and were much con- 
ceriied at the alteration that appeared 
is him. ‘Tell your lady,’ said he, 
~* that I am getting better. Desire 
Sher not to think of coming to me ; 
for I am coming home to her as soon 
as my health will suffer me to bear 
the journey.” When Cronstadt was 
sufficiently recovered to bear the fa- 
tigne of travelling ; his friend, aecom- 
panied by Bevenstein, by slow and 

entle stages pursted their journey 
‘Bain. Upon his arrival, Cronstadt 
wat received most graciously by 
Madame de Cronstadt and her fa- 
ther ; but his situation became daily 
shore alarming, and he was advised 








to have a minister to attend him ; |! 
\ | Srront 
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WALWER’S HIBERNIAN MABAZINE, 


he declined it. “s in God? 


; fore him, who alone can foryive S18 ¢ 
| I trust in the everlasting mereies of 
my God, through the merits and 
_ mediation of Jesus Christ.’ Madame 
| de Cronstadt was brought to bed of 
_adaughter. A fit of delirium now 
—séizec the count; he had seen the 
| ehild, and baptized it with his tears, 
A thousand ‘mingled emotions of 
| oe reflections burst upon him, 
| Hie raised himself upon his elbow, 
and looki 
and others, who were surrounding 
him ; * It does not signify your 
watching me,’ said he, ‘in spite of 
| you and all your spies, I shall make 
/ my escape from you ail. My horses 
} are at the door, my. servant brings 
them tome: Fam going—no matter 
‘where—~I ‘shall not tell any of you, 
Adieu.’ So saying, he made an 
effort as if to mount his !... se; he 
turned quickly and fell down upon 
his face into the pillow. The sur. 
| geon came up, he turned his face 
upwards, and then cried out, ¢ All 








| 18 over, gentlemen, the count is dead.’ 


part in which Frederic was declared 
the heir of Cronstadt, he was intro. 
duced to the general by Berkeley. 
He bequeathed to. Madame de 
| Cronstadt-the estates at M—., pur- 
chased by the late count, his uncle, 
| and $0,000 florins in money, aud al 


deric Was received as the young 
Count de Cronstadt. Adam Volker 
having lost his wife, had married a 
second time more agreeably to his 
taste. Bevenstein and Treben were 
happy in their domestic circles ; 
' and the generous Berkcley, after his 
unremitted attentions to his unfor- 
'tunate friend, received a considerable 
fortune by the death of a friend; 
| and, after settling his affairs, made 4 


, tour on the Continent, 
i 











| Said he, § T have humbled myself be. 


at Bevenstein, Berkeley, . 


the furniture, plate, and linen. Free 
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SHORT SKETCH OF 
THE BERKELEY CLAIM. 


(Concluded from Page 480. ) 


T we Counsel was informed, that 
if he meant to make that statement 
as a ground of objection to the ques- 
tion being asked, it was no legal ob- 
jection. = 
The Rev. Mr. Chapeau, an old 
acquaintance of Lord . Berkeley’s, 
was applied to to christen a natural 
son of his in January, 1787, which 
he did, leave having been given by 
Dr. Courtenay, Rector of dt. 
George’s, At this christening, Ad- 


miral’ Prescott, who was present, 


wrote down, “* William Fitzharding, | 


patural son of Earl Bérkeley, by 
Mary Tudor.’’—I1n the course of the 
evidence given by Mr. Chapeau, he 
detailed the following history, which 
Lady Berkeley had given of herself 
in October, 1787 :—~** When I came 
into the parlour to shelter myself, I 
believe it was from the ratn, Miss 


Tudor was discharging a servaat she | 


had had out of the country, and per- 
suading this girl to return to her 
friends in the country, telling her she 
would pay her stage-coach hire if she 
would, She refused, saying she 
liked to stay in London better. Upon 
which Miss Tudor asked me if I did 
not think the girl extremely obsti- 
wate; and that a girl witha geod 
countenance, and dismissed from ser- 
vice without money, would be sure 
to fall a prey to some man or other. 
In this situation, said she, ] was once 
myself; but having a relation of my 
mother’s, whose name I recollected 
and whose house J found out, very 
luckily was received with kindness ; 
but thet kindness did not last lohg, 
for he came to me, and said, * Mary, 
you must not stay longer under my 


roof; I haye lived in good esteem | 
“among my neighbours, and the young 
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people will laugh at me if you Cone r 


tinue, and the old will despise meg 


erefore, child, you must go down 

p your friends at Gloucester,’ I 
said to her, ** I hope that he did not 
turn you out without some money,” 
‘ No,’ said she, ‘ he did nots he gave 
me a very handsome present, and with 
that present I guitted his house and 






| went to my sister, Ann Farrea, whom 


I found with a sore breast, two or 
three children extremely diseased and 
dirty, and one Mrs. Sheffield, an old 
servant in the family, who came upor 
her necessitous situation, to assist 
them. The first thing I did was to 
send for a surgeon to my sister; the 
next was to have the children cleaned 
and clothed, and that dipped very 
deeply into my present. 1 remune- 
rated Mrs, Sheffield for her kindness, 
and then, disliking my situation 
under my sister, tock my little bun- 
dle and marched to my sister Susan’s, 
I took up the knocker; but recal- 
lecting that my mother had given me 
strict orders never to speak to my 
sister Susan any more, J laid it dowa 
again quietly, and took a turn to 
reflect upon my. disobedience ; but 
when I thought of returning to all 
that misery at my sister’s, my_sister 
screaming with pain, and the children 
almost famished with hunger, I faced 
about, went to my sister Susan’s once 
again, took np the knocker, and gave 
aloud rap. Who should come to 
the door, but (as if it had been on 
purpose) my sister Susan herself, 
dressed out ia all the paraphernalia 
of a fine lady, going to the Opera. 


She took me in her arms, carried me 


into the parlour, and gave me refresh 


ment ; began to tear a great many 
valuable laces of sixteen shillings a 
yard, to equip me for the Opera, 
and when I was-so dressed I looked 
like a devil. I. went te the Opera 
and was entertained with it, and at 


night returned again to my sister’s, 


and there I found a table well spread ; 
not knowing that my sister ever had 


any 
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that occasion! 


c » Sir Thomas Kipworth, I 
cc "sae Marriot, and — Mr. 
oworth ; t ¢ evening went off very 
dull and they soon i 
The next night we went to the play 
in the same manner, and I returned 
in the same manner, and with no 
other difference than a young Barris- 
ter, whom | thought agreeable ; and 
if I had been frequently with him, 
should have liked him very much. 
When they went away I requested 
my sister to give me a cheerful even- 
ing that we might recount over our 
youthful stories ; a day was fixed, 
and our supper was a Yoast fowl, 
Sausages, and.a bowl of punch. In 
the midst of our mirth a violent noise 
was heard in the passage, and in 
rushed two ruffians, one seizing my 
sister by the right hand, and the 
other by the left, trying to drag her 
out of the house in order to carry 
her to a sponging-house.’ She told 
me the men declared they would not 
quit Susan, her sister, unless they 
received a hundred guineas. She 
fainted away ; then, when she carne 
to herself, she found Lord Berkeley 
standing by her sister Susan, who 
was not there before. Miss Tudor 
fell upon her knees, and desired Lord 
Berkeley to liberate her sister ; thai 
she had no money herself to do it, 
and if he would do it, he might do 
whatever he would with her own 
person ; he paid down one hundred 
guineas, the ruffians quitted their 
hold, and my Lord carried off the 
lady.—* Yes,’ she said, 





any lamb that goes to the shambles.”’ 
You represented that you had seen 


Lord Berkeley at Spring Gardens - 


ou his return from. the House ,of 
Lords, when he went to claim a for- 
mer marriage?) [ did.——Did you 
ace Lady Berkeley there?) Both at 
opring “Gardens. Did . yeu hea 

Lady Berkeley say any thing on 
I sat in the dining 


ft»the ‘place. 


. Mr. Cha- : 
peau, [ have been as much sold as) 





At table were nn 
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parlour’ ith Admiral Prescott about 
half an hour before the carriage drove 
up. When the carriage drove up, 
Lady Berkeley got out of the carr. 
age first, my Lord Berkeley was 
detained with his porter in the hall ; 

Lady Berkeley being first, had 
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flounced down in 9 chair, and looked 
heated and disappointed; saying, 
“No more iniquity for me; my 
children shall go to their church, 
and shall read their Bible, and shall 
tread the path of truth and virtue, 
and | do not know *? there was 
another expression, and ‘then Lord 
Berkeley came in, and that stopped 
her mouth.—-Had any subject been 
mentioned, to which the expression 
of ‘*ne more: iniquity for me,” 
referred? Not any one; the mo. 
ment she came out of the coach, she 
flounced down in the chair, and this 
was a-kind of exclamation to herself, 
When Lord Berkeley came in I never 
saw any countenance in my life so 
dejected, so chop-fallen, and so mise. 
rable. I dined there ; Admiral 
Prescott, I believe, dined there : 
Lord Berkeley did not speak a word, 
I believe, and Miss Tudor did talk, 
but not so cheerfully as at another 
time.—-You state you had been more 
or less in the habits of intimacy with 
Lord Berkeley, and lived’ a great 
deal in his society ; did Lord Berke- 
ley ever make any communication to 
you of any ‘matter of confidence on 
any subject whatever, any secret con- 
fidential communication relative to his 
affairs, or any other matters? A 
thousand, 1f I had memory to retain 
them. Lord Berkeley and I used 
to ride when we were alone, five days 
in the week together. Once he said, 

«Oh! dear Chapeau, I am very low- 
spirited and v« ery ayy : | knew 
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an old friend of mine, by the name of 
Smith, ‘who was a son of the. Duke 


of Dorset, born out of wedlock, and 


that man was my school-fellow, and 
aman I leved exceedingly, and whier- 
eyer I think of .him 1 am always ua-- 
happy. 
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happy. 1 attended him all through 


. a 
your father’s wife, I will make you 


his illness ; he drank himself to death, | know, through life, [am your mo- 


» s a i 
because be was disappointed in the | 
bat | 

And he said, “ Belteve me, 


tithe.”” 
my children shall never experience 
such’ cursed villainy through my 
means.’’—In- any .confidential com- 
munication with Lord Berkeley, did | 
you ever learn from tis Lordship | 
whom he considered as, the heir to} 
his title or his estate? Yes, I have, | 
several. times, twenty times ;_ his 
brother, George Berkeley. Lady 
Berkeley is a very generous sort of 4 
woman, that relates a great many 
things without thinking much about 
them. She has a great many good 
qualities belonging to her—she really 
is very artless in what she relates to 
any body, and very prompt, and 
therefore not very guarded ; by no 
means guarded in what she says. I 
will give a proof of Lady Berkeley’s 
artlessness ; she is a very artless wo- 
man, and a woman who, I think, has 
been very ull used through life, for, ! # 
think, she has a great many good 
qualities. I saw herin Spring Gar- 
dens ; now I shall surprise you more. 
] went to call on Lord Berkeley in 
Spring Gardens, not long, | believe, | 
alter the death of the mother; the 
eldest boy had been shut up, by her, 
a good big boy, because he had been 
very insolent to his mother ; when I 
came into the room, | asked Miss 
Tudor where Master Berkeley was? 
She said he was shut up in the room 
within the drawing-room, which was 
a bed-chamber, and had been shut up 
for several hours withowt any vic- 
tuals.. I said, « Ma’am, I think you | 
do wrong for the child will be il ; 
do liberate him. (being confined for 
somany hours) She went into the 
room, fetched the boy out, with a 
stick in one hand, and her other hand 
upon his collar ; she said, ** Go and 
thank Mr. Chapeau for your libera- | 


ion ;”’ and she then added, keeping © 


— —— << Hoe i 











hold of him the while, “* Now, you \ 


ther.’—Do you upon your oath 
staté to the House, that she stated 
herself not to be the wife: of Lord 
Berkeley ? IL am really convinced 
that thisis what I heard her say. 
The Marquis of Buckingham’s 
evidence was as follows : —-Flad your 
Lordship any conversation with the 
late Lord Berkeley prior to the year 
1799, relative to his family? [ ape 
prehend that | do not depart from 
the respect which I owe to this 
House; in requesting their permis- 
sion, before L auswer any question, 
to remind the House, that I stand 
here in obedience to their orders, and 
not as a voluntary witness, mn a 
matter, for many reasons, so very 
painful to me. ‘I'he question put to 
me is, whether | had any conversation 
with the late Lord Berkeley. on 
the circumstance of his marriage, or 


| of his family, prior to the year 1799. 


My answer is, that in the relation in 
which I stood with the late Lord 
Berkeley by marriage, and with the 
confidential habits in which I lived 
with him for many years, I had very 
many conversations with him upon 
the circumstances of his famity.. At 
various times Lord Berkeley commule 
nicated to me the circumstances of 
his living with a person, then, as I 
understood, the mother of children 
by him, to whom he distinctly stated 
to me that at that period he was not 
married. If Tam called upon to fx 
the precise date of the first declara- 


| tion, it would be very difficult ; it is 


limited, however, by particular cir- 
cumstances; I know that it could 
not have been made to me before I 
returned from the commission which 
his Majesty had honoured me with 
in freland, in the year 1789, in the 
latter end of 1789; it could not 
have been earlier than that ; and I 
have likewise particular reasgns, from 
the “circumstances | will state here- 
after, for knowing it must have bé*n 
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priar to the-year 1793; the con- 


between these two dates, in which 
his Lordship told me, he was not 
married to mother of some chil- 
dren, I ‘did not know how many, 
but boys he told me, when he re- 


quested that T would be guardian to | 


m the contingency of his death.— 
Did Lord Berkeley ever state to 
your Lordship the time when, and 
the circumstances under which the 
particular connection thet subsisted 
No ; he 
never, to the best of my recoilection, 
explained more than that she had left 
school ; and, F think, he said he got 
hold of herin London. {have some 
recollection of his talking to me 
something about that, and making 
ave of the expression.— Did he ever 


j 


ey any thmg of having advanced 


or paid the sum of one hundred 
guineas at the time of their first con- 
nection commencing ? I have a faint 


recollection of his saying something 


of paying money for her; but | can- 
not undertake to say the precise sum. 
At ‘any period, previous to 1796, 
did Lord Berkeley ever give your 
Lordship any hint, or any reason 
whatever to belicve, that he was 
married to the person who then went 
hy the neme of Miss Tudor? Never, 
but on the contrary, repeatedly told 
me that he was not marred to that 
person. 


W. Fendall, 3 Barrtster, examin- 


ed.—His principal place of residence 
was in the netehbourliood of Glou- 
eester, and he had attended the July 
Quarter Sessions at Gloucester, in 
$785.—Do you recollect on any 


_ day during the Sessions, your walk- 


ing out after dimer into a part of 
the town called Bell-lane > | do.— 
Which day was that? On the 


Wednesday. —Did you there observe | 


any person looking out of a window } 


ina housethere? | did.—Who was 
it?) The present Lady Berkeley.— 
What house wae it that you saw that 


| 
versations, therefore, must have been | 











person looking out of the window. 
of ? It wasa corner house, the frong 
of which wasin Southgate-street, and 
part of it in Bell-lane.—Was there 
any other person im her company, or 
looking out of the window at the 
same time? [ think not.—Were 

b at time acquatuted with that 

I was not.—Upon SECs 





: 


that person looking out of the Wwin- 
dow, what did you do? _ I kissed my 
hand to her, | believe ; I saluted her 
in some way or other, either by pull. 
tng off my hat, or shaking my hand, 
or in some way or other.— State 
every particular that you can recol- 
lect?) Erther by taking my hat off, 
or kissiny my hand, F showed an ine 
tention of waiting upon her if she 
would allow me. I, im consequence, 
went up stairs iato the room.— 
After you had made these signals, 
how were they recerved by the Lady? 
They were not assented to or dis. 
sented from, that [ recollect ; dud 
the door was open, and I went up.— 
After you had made these snynals, 
did the Lady withdraw from the 
window ? [I do not recollect that she 
didi—Was there any thing discou. 


raging from’ the window to prevent 


your going up stairs? Certainly not. 
Procéed in your statement. | went 
up stairs, I entered into the common 
conversation that a man world enter 
| into—Upon going up stars, did 
you find any body in the company 
of that Lady, and what room did 
you go into? [went into a room 
up one pair of stairs, and T am pretty 





confident that the sister of that Lady, 


Mes, Farren, was with her in the 


‘room when IT went in.-—Had you 
been previously acquainted witl: that 
| sister? No, | had not.— Have the 
goodness to proceed in giving an a+ 
count of what passed with the two 
females? sat with them from half 
an hour to an hour.—Do you recol- 
lect any part of the conversation 
during the time you was with those 





| Ladies? Not particularly, certaisly: 
How 
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How did you introduce yourself, or 
begin the convérsation with these 
Ladies, you being a stranger? It is 
impossible at this distance of time to 
say how ] did it ; I certainly paid 
that attention to a very handsome 
woman, whom [ found there, which 
aman may be very naturally 
edto pay.—By that person you have 
go destribed, which of the sisters do 
you mean to describe ? Lady Berke- 
ley.—Was it to Lady Berkeley your 
atteation was particularly directed ? 





i dae ia oe 


re nae 
same room you had beeu in before 
Yes, it was.— Who was in the room 





erie tl 





when you went in? I think only 
Lady Berkeley.—What passed on 
| your going in; how did you intro- 
duce yourself? I do not know exe 
_actly how to state that; but I inti- 
| mated, that having visited her before, 
I wished to visit her again, and was 
come in consequence. It is inrpossi- 
ble for me to state, at this distance 
| of time, the particular language that 
I used.—Had you any business with 





Certainly.—How were they received? | 
Not particularly objected to, and | 
with no particular degree of forward. 
ness ; nor did she appear offended 





| 


the Lady? No.—How long did 
| you stay with the Lady the second 
‘time? I should suppose about the 
| Same time as the first.— Upon this 





with my conduct.-—She conversed || second visit did you drink tea there? 


familiarly with you? Yes.— During } 


'T think I did.——Who was in her 


the time you were endeavouring to || company? I do not believe any body 


make yourself acceptabie, was there || 
intimated, or any objection intimated. 


any thing to discourage you in the 
prosecution of that object? I do 
not take upon me to say that there |, 
was any thing either particularly | 
encouraging or discouraging ; there |, 
was a conversation passed between || 
us, but I should suppose that conver- |, 
sation which is likely to take place || 
between a young man and a young | 
woman so circumstanced.—W as there f 
any thing passed during that visit || 
which led you in the smallest degree | 
to suppose that that Lady was a || 
married woman? Certainly nothing. 
Did you at any timé afterwards renew 
your visit? Yes, either the next or 
the following day; I think not till | 
Friday. It was in the afternoon, | 
recollect perfectly well. {| should 
think about seven o’clock.— When : 
you went into the laneydid you see |. 
any person at the window ?—~No, I | 
did not.-Did you then go into the 

house? ] did.—Was the door open 

orshut? The door was, as it gene- 

rally was, Open; it was not the door 

of the house, but a private door in 
the lane.—-Into what room did you 

$% on going in? Into a room up 

One pair of stairs, looking out ‘to 

Southgate-street,—— Was that the 


i 
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' came the second time ? 


| received ? 


but ourselves.—-Was any surprise 


from Lady Berkeley when you first 
Not that I 
can recollect.——State what was the 
subject of conversation between you 
during this second visit? {t is im- 
possible for me at this distance of 
time precisely to state the whole 
of the conversation ; I certainly pro- 
fessed myself an admirer of her’s.—« 
In what way were those professions 
Not with any surprise, 
certainly ; but at that time certainly 


no particular marks of encouragement 
were given me.—During the second 


visit did any thing pass from Lady 
Berkeley, or was any thing said by 


her, intimating that she was a mar- 
‘ried woman ? 
Did you repeat your visits after that 


No, certainly not.— 


again? Yes, | did.—When? I 
should suppose the very next day. 
I think on the Saturday, and I think 
once afterwards.-—During the third 


visit did you see Lady Berkeley? 


Yes.—In company or alone? Whe- 
ther the sister might be present part 
of the time or not, [ cannot’ pre- 
tend to say.—Can you recollect whe- 
ther, during any part of the visit, you 
and Lady Berkeley were left alone 
3U ““ * “togethes:? 
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part of the time. —During 





Ber ley to. those visits: that 
you paid? Not any, that I recol- 


fect.-—Was the subject that passed 
at. the third visit, the same that had 
occupied your attention the two pre- 
ceding ones? Yes, I have no doubt 
it. was.<—Do you recollect any thing 
that enables you to state at whose 
house this was where this Lady was? 
did know whose house in the course 


of my, visiting, but on what parti- 
cular day Icanaot ~ recollect... Mr. 
karren, the husband of Mrs. farren, 
caine into the room, whom | had 
known some years before, and I im- 
mediately recognized him; whether 
it was. his house or not I cannot 
particularly say,—At the time when 
Mr. Farren came into the room, 
was there any female in the room 
except Lady, Berkeley ? No, I re- 
member perfectly well there was 
not.——State what. was passing be- 
tween you and Lady Berkeley at the 
time Mr. Farren came into the room? 
Premising that nothing criminal, I so- 
lemuly declare, ever did pass bet ween 
Lady Berkeley and myself. I must 
submit to their Lordships. that cir- 
cumstances might occur which would 
be very unpleasant to state. Occa- 
sional liberties might be taken, and 
per-aps at the time Mr. Farren 
came in, something of that sort 
might be passing; but I most so- 


Jemaly declare that nothiag criminal 


ever passcd between Lady Berkeley 
and: myself.——What was the nature 
of «the liberties, if any, that were 
passing when Mr. Farren came into 
the room? I certainly was taking 
hiberties with; Lady Berkeley at that 
timey unquestionably.— Was it with 
ar againgt her consent ? Certainly 
with a-degree of reluctance on her 


part. W hat. was the nature of the 


bherties you were taking? | was 
saluting her.—-Were you upon the 


gteund. with her? I rather ‘think 


? Yes, certai dinly: we were i 
wr . this third | 
visit, Was any objection intimated by 
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not, but I 
particularly to say. There was 
moment, I believe, when by accidem 
she had slipped off her chair, and 
whether it was at that moment Mr, 
Farren came in, I will not take upon 
YeueDuring any part of that 
Waeeene least intimation given 
‘by Lady Berkeley, that she 
was a married woman ? Certainly 
not.——Did you receive from Lady 
Berkeley during this time, or at any 
time during the visits, any reprimand 
or condemnation of what had passed ? 
Lacy Berkeley certiinly did occa. 
sionally express reluctance at liberties 
that I- attempted ‘to take.—Was 
that during the period those liberties 
were taking, or before or after them? 
She expressed a reluctance every time 
I attempted to take any liberties of 
that kind, certainly.—After what 
passed had you any coémmunication 
with Lady Berkeley after you went 
to Hereford? When I was 2t 
Hereford ] wrote to Lady Berkeley; 
Did you receive any answer from 
Lady Berkeley? { did.—Is that 
letter in existence, or is it destroyed ? 
It is lost. —State as nearly as you-can 
the contents of that letter.—The 





contents of Lady Berkeley’s letter 


were rather of a favourable expression 
towards me. Jt begins with a com. 
plaint of my making a request to her 








to meet me alone, unaccompanied by 


any female friend; that, if my ia. 


tentions were honourable towards 
her, F should have rather desired her 
to bring some female friend with her, 
whose presence would have prevented 


any improper circumstances taking 
“place at the meeting 3 which was 


pretty near the whole, atleast that 
was the substance of the letter ] re- 


_ ceived from her Ladyship.—Can you 


at all recollect in what way the letter 
began? I ¢ertainly do recollect the 
first expression, and | think / can 
venture with confidence to say that 
it began in these words :—— Maria 
with equal heart site down to a 





will not take upon me 
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when the fortifications. were erecting 


theletter she has received.” I beg.| 


leave to state that it was the pecu- 
liavity of the expreision that made 
that impression wpoa me, that | am 
confident: I can state it correctly, — 
Did you, after receiving this letter. 
from Lady Berkeley, com 
intercourse with her Lady 
certaialy understood from her Lady- | 
ship’s letter, that she would. vot | 
admit my ‘visits'on any other than ) 
honourable terms ; my situation was 
such. as to render it absolutely rum 
to form aa honourable cennection 
with her, and I rehaguished the con- 
nection altogether, and never had any 
cemmunication with her es 8 
afterwards, 
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Ina late Number of the Spanish 
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a curious account of the state of the 
Jaquisition dawn’ to the period at 
which the insurrection. broke out in 
Spain, It appears that the Gue- 
madero, the place in. which the 
heretics were burnt at Seville, and in 
which more’ than, one. thousand. pe- 
rished. during the four first years 
from the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition,, was destroyed only, about || 
somewhat more than a year ago, 
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ja consequence of the approach of | 
the French, The following is an 
account of the last execution under 
the authority of. the Inquisition 
which took place at Seville about 
thirty years since :—. 

* The Inquisition had unquestion- | 
ably been reduced to. a mere shadow | 
of what it formerly. was. The in- 
fluence of the general diffusion of 
knowledge throughout Europe, had 
moderated’ the -barbarous severity | 
which this tribunal exercised duriui 
the first years of its establishment. 
How was it possible that, at the close 
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them. 
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of the eighteenth century,  vierims ’ 
should be burnt by thousands, as at ' 
the commencement of the'sixtéenth ? ’ 
Allowing the ‘fanaticism of the Th- 
quisition. net to have yielded’ to ‘the 
spirit of the times, that’ of the ace: 
cused was much too feeble to make” 
them desirous of the crown of mat-" 
tyrdom. dn truth, whatever incliwa-® 
tion the Inquisition might havé to" 
burn. heretics, there were ‘but few? 


of these who testified any wish to? 


become burnt-oflerings ; and all wh6" 
had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the holy office, if they could 
not disprove their heretical opinions, 
made all possible haste to renounce 
This is the real state of the 
Inquisition during latter periods. Its 
laws, forms, and principles were the 
same, but the persons were differenti: 
The maa who, from bigotry: of 
fanaticism, was not inclined to abjure 


_ his opinions, would, according to the 


existing laws of Spain, in’ 1800; havé 


| been convinced of his errors, by being 


led.to the stake. Here is no extra- 
vagant assertion. I havea perfect 
recollection of the last victin® who 
was burned by order of the Inqui- 
sition at Seville. ‘The year Iam 
unable to fix precisely ; but about ~ 
thirty years back, more or less, this 
tragedy was acted. ‘Though then 
very youbg, 1 saw the sacrifice, and 
there is no person in the neighbour. 
hood of Seville who either has’ net 
secn. it, or heard an acedpnt of the 
whole from his parents. ~ 
“ It may naturally be asked, wha 
was the offence that merited so severe 
a punishment? The unfortunate 
wornan who was the subject of +f, 
was the daughter of respectable pa- 
rents. I knew wm Seville her brother, 
i priest, who lived a considerable time 
after the execution ofihis sister. She 
had lost her sight in her infanéy, 
and the small. pox, the cause of ‘her 
loss of sight, had greatly disfigured 
her counatenance.. Families in Spain, 
of the middle rank, generally unite, 
with 
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with a nice sense of honour, a devo- _ 
tion that borders on superstition ; and | 
this blind and disfigured child, accus- | 
tomed from the first dawning of | 
reason, to go to church only, and to 
discourse with her Confessor, must 
soon have discovered, that devotion 
was the only source of pleasure, and 
even of subsistence, that fertune had 
not denied her. 1 do not speak here 
of true piety, which I respect from | 
the bottom of my heart. I allude 
to a kind of professional holiness, 
very common among Spanish women 
of a certain class, to whom is given 
the name of Beatas. This appella- | 
tion was always applied to the person | 
Iam describing, who was as well 
entitled to it as most. 

“© Every one has heard of the’ 
heated imagination so characteristic 
of the Spanish women. The bound- 
les# field which devotion offers the 
soul, when refined to a degree of 
mysticism, can only be conceived by 
one who has very closely examined 
the subject... Suffice it to say, that a 
person of talents, and a lively temper, 
who commits himself under the guid- 
ance of a mystical directer, must 
ultimately become a visionary, or a 
madman. This was the case with 
an untortunate Beata. Prevented by 
blindness from engaging in any em- 
ployment, she was occupied in con- 
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one who, from his ideas and profes. 
sions being at variance, was in a 
situation very similar to her own, 
The friendship which took place be. 
twixt this instructor and his pupil 
was not so spiritual and refined as 
that of Madame Guyon and the 
amiable Bishop of Cambray, although 
likethat it gave rise to a theological 
system on the part of the two devo. 
tees. ‘The gross breach of moral 
duties which thts system inculcates 
has no legal punishment attached to 
it, but the metaphysical part, termed 
Molinism, is neither more nor less 
than heresy, and is punished by the 
stake. As the Beatas are great, 
‘though spiritual coquettes, respect. 
ing confessors, so this one continued 
to annoy with her heresy not a few 
readers, licentiates, and preaeliers. 
Some of these reflecting on the dan. 
ger they ran of being accused before 
the Inquisition, or else of being self- 
condemned, made what is called by 
the Inquisition an Espontana (a vo- 
luntary confession) accusing them. 
selves equally of their accomplices. 
In consequence of this she was seized 
and thrown into one of the dungeons 
of the Inquisition of Seville. A 
house of correction would have been 
rather too severe for the offence, but 
that is not sufficient in the case of 
such as haye the madness to meddle 











stant meditztion. The Monks, de- 


sjrous to find extraordmary cases | 


similar to those they had read of in 
their hooks, quickly gave out that 





she was a privileged spirit, favoured 


with heavenly vision. Unfortunately |) 


the poor girl grew up to womanhood, | 


b-t did not grow In grace only. ) 


Her poverty precluded all hopes of | 


/ entreaties and arguments. Che was 


an honourable establishment, suitable 
to her young desires ; and her blind- | 
neas forced her to continue the same 
sanctified course of life she had origi- 


with theology. The confinement of 
the Beata lasted for three or four 
| years, during which there was scarce: 
|ly any person of character in the 
| place that did not labour at the great 
work of converting the heretic. The 
learned exhausted the art of syllo- 
gism ; but the infatuated woman 
continued deaf to their weighty 


or 


; not fully aware of the risk she ra, 
in not suffering herself to be con 
vinced, as the affair was now gradu 





nally set out with. Among the many 


divines whom she consulted, as is! 


usual in those cases, in order to ob- | 
tain the approbation of the spipit, was | 


ally coming to a crisis. This perio: 
at length arrived, and she still ot 
sisted to defend her opinions. 9 
was declared an obstinate heretic: 

and 
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owe 
and a day appointed for’ as auto de 





je. There was scarcely ” person in 
“Seville that did not repair to witness 


this solemn act. It lasted from break 

of day till the approach of night. | 
The criminal was led forth seated on | 
an ass, and surrounded by the most | 
learned divines, who by new and 
weighty arguments strove te vanquish |, 
her obstinacy. In the pricipal 
church of the Dominicians her pro- 
cess was read from the pulpit, inter- 
woven with obscene sentiments, ex- | 
pressed in still grosser language. 
Nothing remained but to deliver her 

up to the secular judge, to inflict the 
punishment of death. Still a recan- 
tation would have saved her life ; but 
the unhappy wretch retused to make 
any, and was accordingly give: up. 
The impending punishment, and her 
spirits bemg exhausted by the fatigue 
of the day, made her desist from her 
obstinacy, when it was now too late. 
She made a satisfactory. recantation 
to the divines who were present ; 
notwithstanding whick, the punish- 
ment could not be even delayed. 
The only favour granted was, that 
she should be burned, after being 
first put to death. She was accord- 
ingly strangled at the close of thé 
evening, amidst the tears of all the 
pious souls that were present, who 
could not refrain from expressing 
their admiration of the holy strata- 
gem employed to dispatch her to 
heaven, by taking away the possibi- 
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which he chiefly deals. 
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the western cquntries, ton for many 
years made a practice of attending: 
the great annual fair at Weyhill, as 
a purchaser of the commodity ia 
It happened 
that, at the last fair, he arrtved at the 
inn to which he always went, some 
hours later than usual, as travelling 
with a considerable sum of money 
tor his purchases, he rarely chose to 
be out at mght. On his going into 
the house he learned, to his regret, 
that so much company had arrived 


before him, that every bed was ene 
gaged ; 


but the landlady, Mrs. 
‘Symonds, proposed obtaiing lnm a 


bed at the house of a neighbour, 
who sometimes accommodated the 


int in that way, and where the gen- 
tleman might depend on being com- 
fortable. Mr. Leadbetter, however, 
disliked the idea of sleeping out of 
the inn, and represented that, as he 
was a regular guest, and it was known 
that he had property with him, he 
ought to be accommodated with a 
| bed, even at the expense of the incon- 
venience of others, who might not 
happen to have the same dislike of 
the accommedation proposed, nor 
the same motive for desiring to re- 
main in the inn. It was now too 
Tate to think of changing the arrange- 
ments of the house for the night ; 
and the gentleman determined to 
have a bed made upon some chairs 
in the room where he had supped. 

‘¢ This contrivance was about to be 
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lity of a relapse into heresy.’’ | executed, when Mrs. Symonds recol- 





A GHOST, 5 





(From the Poston Gazelte. ) 





The following account has been 
communicated to us from a quarter 
so respectable, as does not allow us 


lected that there was an hosler’s room 
in the yard, which possibly Mr. 
Leadbetter might prefer to sleeping 
in a room where he would be lable 
to be disturbed very early-in the 
morning : and she assured her guest, 
if he chose to sleep there, the linen 
should be clean, though the appears 
ance of the room was not elegant, 











in any degree to doubt the truth of | 
the representation : 

* A gentleman sal Leadbetter, 
a hop-merchant, resident in one of | 





and the hostler would sleep in the 
stable, or go out somewhere. ‘To 
this the gentleman willingly acceded ; 
and after some short time allowed 

for 
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for preparing the apastment for his 
accommodation, he passed up the 


gallery in the yard which led to it, 


and retired to bed. 

Sleep lent. his leaden influence 
goon tothe wearied traveller, and he 
enjoyed soundly the sweet oblivion of 
anxiety—but a strange noise on the 
gallery which he had ascended, roused 
him into sense.again, and re-produced 
the ravelled sleep of care.—'Lhe noise 
was that of en extremely heavy foot- 
step; it was like the pantomimic 
approach of the Ghost in Don Juan. 
Mr. Leadbetter counted every step ; 
and, to his alarm, the sound encreased 
until the cause of it reached the door 
of his apartment. In an imstant a 
tall and gaunt figure entered the room 
with a candfe in one hand anda bit- 
cber’s knite in the other. Mr. L. 
attempted to speak, but his voice 
failed him, and the figure approached 
the bed !—It shook the horror- 
striken man, then drew the knife 
several times across its own throat, 
went to a table inthe room, set down 
the light, and immediately quitted 
the place, with the same awful sound 
that had marked its approach. Mr. 
Leadbetter began to breathe again ; 
he imagined, after a few minutes, that 
he must have been dreaming 3 aad 
yet the candle and candlestick on the 
table where no phantoms! they were 
palpable reality, and something had 
centered the room it was clear. ‘Jo 
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avoid furtoer visits of so alarming a | 


kind, Mr. L. as there was no lock or 
bolt to the door, determined to place 
something heavy against it, so that 
it should not be opened; but the 
room) was so scantily supphed with 
furniture, that nothing but the bed. 
stead was Of any weight. As this 
fortunately ran-on castors, the gen- 
tleman rolled it with the head to the 
door; and thinking himselt then to- 
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lerable safe from intruders, he ad- | 


dressed himself to sleep again. But 
the heavy honey-dew of | 
would no yaore revisit his eyes ; 
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lay tossing about, and looking 4t his 
watch every ten minutes by the light 
of the candle, until, in about an hour, 
he heard the same sounds which had 
formerly alarmed him, renewed on 
the gallery stairs, and in a few seconds 
the door of his room, being pushed 
with great violence, his bed was rolled 
into the middle of the apartment, and 
again the horrid figure stood before 
him ! 
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The facultics of speech and 
motion now forsook him quite ; the 
figure shook him again, with fierce 
perturbed gesticulation, and again 
drawing the knife across its throat. 
Mr. L. observed shat gores of blood 
were on the blade, which was not 
so before! It then passed away 
from the room, and the remainder of 
Mr. Leadbetter’s senses fled with it : 
he swooned, and remained jor some 
time insensible. 

* At about four o’clock, when 
returning animation came to the 
unfortunate gentleman, he found him. 
self lying halt out of bed ;——and as 
soon as he could a little compose 
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Luimself, he resolved to put his clothes 
on, and quit the scene of horrors such 
as he had endured. With the best 
speed his agitation would allow, he 
dressed himself, and descended into 
the yard of the inn. In a stable 
there he saw a light, and on approach. 
ing it found a man dressing down 
some horses, which were to be put to 
a coach that left the inn early. ‘To 
him he communicated that something 
particular had happened, and he must 
have Mr. and Mrs. Symonds called 
up immediately. ‘The man said that 
he apprehended they had gone to 
bed very late, arid would be sorry to 
be disturbed so soon;—but Mr. L. 
persisted iv having them called, and 
the man, therefore, set about wakig 
the family. After some time the 
landlord came down, and expressing 
his apprehension that Leadbetter was 








very ill, as his looks seemed to indi- 
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the night had been enotigh to injure 
his ial as well as his body. Mr. 
L. proceeded to re Jate all that had 
happened to him, aud concluded by 
expressing his firm conviction that 
some horrible murder had been com- 
mitted 00 the premises In the night. | 
« Mr, Symonds, on hearing the 


: 
; alarmed than 
1. 


tale, was scarcely les 
the relator 3 nor coun he answer the 
eager enquiries of Mr. Le sdbe tter 
Wi ere the Ft had slept 
he whose room Mr. L. had oceupied: 
that poor man, he,+Mr. L. was satis- 
tied would never more be seen alive ! 
‘The house was very quickly roused 
by the terrors of the host and hostess, 
al nd the business of the ath: ur was 
almost. forgotten in the wonder ex. 
cited by the story, which lost nothing 
by re petition to the several guests ot 
the inn, as they successively inquired 


into the cause of the early disturb. | 
ance. } 


“ By six o’clock the hestler ar- 
rived from a lodging he had ot in 
the town, on being turoed out of his 
usual bed. Much pleasure was ex- 
pressed on seeing him, and on the 
story being told to lim, “ Wihys 
d——nit,?? said he, “ Vl lay my 
lite l know the Ghost very well : 
it was the deaf and dumb fellow that 
comes to help me to kill the pigs, 
and who always goes up. to my room 


to¢ all ine whe lh we h ave one te kill! iv? 


the. deaf and dumb fellow, wa, ” 
thinking the hostler lazy, 
a second time to call him, after he 
had stuck the pig ; and hence poor 
Mr. Leadbetter’s horror, and his 
conviction of a horrid murder !”’ 


. ‘Lhe murder Was out? it was wndeed | 
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had one 








A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE | 
POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


A Jeweller in Holland, a man. of 
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wealth, having occasion, in the way | 
of his business, fO travel at some | 


distance from the place of his abode, 7 


<n mee 


, ee SS ee om mpi iter ot eal 
~* — manatee eotrn aye. 


took a a with him a servant in 


order to take care of his portmanteau. 
Tle had along with him some of his 
best jewels, and a large sum of mo- 
ney, to which his servant was likewise 
privy. Lhe master having occasion 
to dismount en the road, the servant 
watched his Opportuiily, took a 
pistol trom his saddle, and shot him 
Gead on the spot ; thea rifling him 
otf his } ‘wels and m oney, anc tha ng ringer 
| larpe bi! fo his neck, he threw 
him ‘into the nearest canal. With 
this booty he made off to a distant 
part of the cOUnITY, where he had 
reason to believe that neither he no: 
his master were known. ‘There he 
beg ran to trade in a low way ail hrst, 
ht sercen him 
from observation ; aud in the course 
ot a good many years, seemed to rise 
by the natural progress of business 
Into wealth and consideration ; so 
that his good fortune appeared at 
once the eflect and reward of his 
mdustry and virtue. Of these he 
counterfeited the appearance so well, 
that he grew into great credit, mar- 
ried into a good family, and by lay- 
ing out his hadden stores discreetly, 
and joining to all 


shat his obscurity It Thiy 


“~ | . ’ eye *% "? 
aS sit Sil \V OCCASION, 


‘an universal affability, he was ad- 


mitted to a share of the government 
of the town, and rose from ane post 
eth he was chosen 
chief magistrate, Lo this Or: ttice he 
maintained a fair character, and cone 
tinued to fill it with no small ap. 
plause, both as a governor and a 
as he sat on the 
his bi Seaph a 
criminal was brought before them 
‘ murdered 
"Lhe evidence came out 
full, the jury brought in the verdict 
that the prisoi ier Was Z lt Y, and the 
whole aa50in bi ay Wal ted thi sentence 
of the president of the court (which 
1 he "hes ed to be that day) with 
Meanwhile he dpe 


bench with some ot 


_ ‘taric ° 4 ised i by ones 
WilO WaS ACCUSCU O MAVill 


a ent ae 
his master. 


2is at suspense. 
at sual di 

peared to be in an unusual cisorder 

and agitation of mud : bis colour 

often 
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often changed ; at length he arose died with all the symptoms of 4 
|) penitent mind. 


from his seat, and coming down ftom 
the bench, placed himself just by the 
unfortunate man at the bar, to the no 
amall astonishment of all present. 
«¢ You see before you,” said he, ad- 
dressing himself to those who had sat 
on the bench with him, “ a striking 
instance of the just rewards of Hea- 
ven, which this day, after thirty 
years concealment, presents to you 
a greater criminal than the man just 
now found guilty.””——He then made 
ample confession of his guilt, with all 
its aggravations, particularly his in- 
gratitude to a master, who had raised 
him from the very dust, and reposed 
a peculiar confidence in him ; and 
told them in what manner he had 
hitherto screened himself from public 
justice and how he had escaped the 
observation of mankind by the spe- 
eious mask he had worn. “ But 
now,’ added he, * no sooner did 
this unhappy prisoner appear before 
us, charged with the same crime I 
was conscious of myself, than the 
cruel circumstances of my guilt beset 
me in all their horrors, the arrows of 
the Almighty stuck fast within me, 
and my own crime appeared so atro- 
cious, that I could not consent to 
pass sentence against my fellow cri- 
minal till 1 had first accused myself ; 
nor can I now feel any relief from the 
agonies of an awakened conscience, 
but by requiring that justice may be 
forthwith done against me in the 
most public and solemn manner, for 
60 aggravated a parracide. Therefore 
in the presence of the all-seeing God, 
the great witness and judge of my 
crime, and before this whole assem- 
bly, who have been the witnesses of 


~my hypocrisy, I plead guilty, and 


require sentence may be passed against 
me aS a most notorious malefactor.”’ 
We may easily suppose the amaze- 
ment of all the assembly, and especi- 


ally of his fellow judges. However 


they proceeded, upon his confession, 


to pass sentence upon him, and he 


| 


| 


: 


fellate sation 


ee 


An exemplary jn. 
: stance of the fatal effects of an exor. 
bitant passion for money ; and of the 
tremendous justice of providence, in 
detecting one of the most cool and 
artful villains, after sucha long con- 
-cealment, 
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SENTIMENTAL ANECDOTE FROM 4 


SWEDISH PAPER. 


A circumstance has lately taken 
place at ‘Tahlun, the capital of Dali. 
| carlia, in Sweden, which might figure 
with advantage in a novel.—lIp 
working to establish a new communi. 
cation between two shafts of a imine, 
the body of a miner was discovered in 
a state of perfect preservation, and im- 
pregnated with vitriolic water. Al) 
enquiries as to the name of the suffere: 
had already ceased, when a decrepid 
old woman, leaning on crutches, 
slowly advanced towards the corpse, 
and knew it to be that of a young 
man, to whem she had been pro. 
mised in marriage half a century ago, 
She threw herself upon the corpse, 
which had all the appearance of 4 
| bronze statue, bathed it with her 
tears, and fainted with joy at having 
once more seen the object of her 
| affections on this side the grave. 

It is easier to conceive than to trace 
the singular contrast afforded by-that 
H couple ; the one buried fifty years 

apo, still having all the appearance ot 

youth, while the other, — weighed 
' down by age, evinced all the fervency 
of youthful love. 
| John Vougwell, a boy, now eerr- 

ing on board his Majesty’s ship Cen- 
taur, has an exact likeness of his 
Majesty on the side of his neck.—It 
is said to have been caused by his 











| 


mother, when pregnant, repeatedly 
looking at a picture of his Majesty: 
The woman’s name is Hannah Voug: 


well, and lives in Church-path, Port 
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BASIL : 


Ry 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


j fe een nar 


A Moral Tale. 


Young’ Basil was the fruit ef an 
unfortunate union, His mother was 
of the ancient House of Perigord, 
but being reduced to extreme po- 
verty, she was resolved to marry a 

asant sooner than submit to menial 
service. Her husband was the ne- 
phew of a respectahle priest, who 
had given him an education some- 
thing superior to the village youths. 
Possessed of great integrity, and 
agreeable in hrs manners, he was re- 
spected both by his superiors and his 
equals. Amelia was the name of this 
woman. Unfortunately, in her low 
estate, she possessed a degree of pride 
which would have been unpardonable 
even in a state of opulence. She 
was ever reflecting upon her family 
nobility. In vain did her husband 
use every method to reconcile her to 
her situation; by every tender assi- 
duity he strove to set her mind at 
ease, but In vain. 
treated with contempt, and rejected 
with disdain. Such conduct deeply 
affected him. He loved her, and 
often would exclaim, “ If I had a 
child, it would be the means of 
reclaiming Amelia :, nature would 
soften that heart which pride renders 
inflexible’? Many years elapsed ere 
his wishes were fulfilled: at length, 
Allard saw himself a father. He 
beheld his son with transports of 
joy: he pressed him to his bosom : 


he regarded him as a certain pledge 


of his felicity. He was deceived : 
habits once formed are with difficulty 
changed. 


Allard’s tenderness for his son was : 


not limited to frivolous caresses. He 
was resolved to mou!d his mind to 
virtue and to tenderness. He gave 


His attention was’ 


tte, cnt 





| 








= roa 


him every advantage which personal 


instruction and a good education | 
could procure.. He carefully studied , 


the movements of.his heart, the play 
of his affections. He wished that 
Basil should find every thing agree. 


able and pleasant to his infant ideas, | 


sensible that first impressions fre. 


quently stamp the future ¢haracter.. 
As litte Basil grew up, he exhibited. 


a heart of sensibility, a pleasant dis- 


position, and a lively conceptioa, but. 


was rather inclined to levity, aad he 
also was possessed of vanity. His 
figure was agreeable, his physiog- 


nomy attracting, and his manners 


elegant. 

c\s the powers of reason were de- 
veloped, his father carefully marked 
their progress. Tle did not accustom 
him to argue, but te feel. He walked 
with him in the fields, poiated out 
to him. the most beautitul parts of 
rural scenery. Basil was charmed 
with the luxuriant prospects before 
him; he was delighted with the 
singing of birds; the enamelled mea- 
dows and the hills, covered with rich 
pasture with the caitle grazing on 
them, afforded him, sensible pleasure. 
Elis father took lim to the country 
walks: he there beheld the innocent 
festivities of the peasartry. In pre- 
senting him with these portraits af 
rural felicity, he wished to attach 
his heart to a life of rustic labour. 
Allard was fearful that his wife 
would disapprove of his mode of 
education. Amelia groaned in ob- 


| scurity; she no longer enjoyed the 





privileges of rack which she wishee, 


, put she was determined that her son 





: 


should, in some respect, represent 
what she had been: she dressed him 
in a style far superior to the young 
peasants of the village: she exhorted 
him not to be in habits of familiarity 
with them: she told him of his il- 
lustrious ancestors ¢ in fine, she used 
every endeavour to implant prinesples 
of pride in his heart. Allard, with 
simple philosophy, sought not for 
3W happiness 
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Bas 


hippie in o opulence or titles. For, |, 
to eradicate th es ne of pride 
which Basil might receive from his 
mother, he e ower to inspire 


him with ideas of humility and be- 
“nevolence : he inspired him with 


those tender sentiments which he 
He made him |} 


himself experienced. 
experience the pleasure that ever at- 
tends a good action. Sometimes 
would he say to Basil,—‘* Our 
neighbour is sick, perhaps his la- 
bourers may be idle or bad agricul- 
turists ; we will hasten to assist him ; 
we will preside over his workmen ; 
we will take our horses, and you 
urself shall guide the plough.” 
accompanied his father, and 
applied himself assiduously to the 
labours of the field. “Allard was 
delighted with his‘son. He warmly 
applauded those good actions which 
he had inspired. For, to guard his 
heart against the corryptions of vice, 
he was anxious to attach him to the 
pleasures of friendship and the still 
softer joys of love. Lucia and Mar- 
cellus were of tke same age as Basil; 
they were formed for tenderness. 
Allard invited the brother and sister | 
to his house, and! superintended their 
juvenile pastimes. 

Basil was now sixteen years of age. 
He had experienced a change he 
¢ould not account for. He grew 
weary of those objects that had for- 
metly amused lim; every day he 
became more thoughtful, and ap- 
peared disquieted without the small. 
est occasion for chagrin. When not 
with Lucia, he loved best to be 
alone; even Marcellus, his friend, 
‘was unable to soothe his pensive 
hours. Basil and Lucia would walk 
together, and conduct their flocks 
into the most solitary places, and 
pass the whole day without speak- 
ing, and yet without being wearied. 
They looked at each other; they 
sighed, and looked again. Sometimes 


the evening shades drew on ere they 


thought of returni.g to the village. 
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© My father will be angry, with me,” 
said Lucia. « “ My mother will re. 
prove me,”’ replied Basil ; “ but, my 
dear Lucia, | fear sathing, provided 
I could pass every day with ‘you. 
I cannot tell the canse, but I fee! 
such a “please when we are tove. 
ther. I love my father. Notwith. 
standing, I am ashamed to say, 
Lucia, I love you better than him.” 
‘“ And I,” replied Lucia. “ But 
Basil it is wrong for us not to love 
our parents; they are so good to us,” 
The father of Basil and the pa 
rents of Lucia saw with satisfaction 
the inclination of the lovers. ‘They 
thought them worthy of each other, 
and proposed uniting them. Allard 
especially hoped that such an alliance 
might be formed, that the charms of 
love might bind Basil to his native 
fields. ‘The parents of Lucia, pene 
trated with affection for her, accepted 
with gratitude the proposal made by 
Allard, not onty because he rules the 
most opulent, but the most virtuous 
inhabitants of the Canton. it was 





: requisite to obtain the consent of the 
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mother of Basil: his father charged 
him to speak to her himself on the 
subject. %My child,” said he, “ thou 
knowest how [ love thee. I am ar 
rived at that age, when my chief 
felicity consists in the pleasure you 
You alone occupy my 
thoughts. I wish you to be happy, 
and also that, before I die, I may 
witness that happiness, ‘Thou art 
very young, yet can you be teo 
young to be happy? I wish you to 
marry. It is Lucia, that Luca 
whom you are so attached to, though 
vou never spoke to me respecting her 
that I have selected for your wile 


. Her parents have consented, but ij 


7 


beseech you, by the most pressmg 
entreaties and caresses, persuade your 


-mother not to oppose a marriage 9 





elivible. _ Revere thy mother, but be 
not seduced by ber lofty sentiments. 
Mev son, my dear son, never thik 


of ab aadoning the profession of your 
father. 
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father. 
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daughter.” 
but was unable. 


ryng Lucia. 
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father. It is a lite of tranquillity, While dissolved in tears, Allard ups 
innocence, and virtue. The laborious | 
of our oceupation you have 


strength to perform. 


by my experience: you shall gerve 
thy father; you shald hear the voice 
of friendship, and you will be in 
Peace and joy wil 
gladden our family. Reflecting upon 
thee, even in my last moments, my 
trembling hand may yet rock the 
eradle of thy children.” 

Basil wished to reply, but could | 
not: le wept tears of gratitude and 
Amelia came in at the 
close of this affecting scene. Allard 
retired, and left her with his son: he | 
threw bimself into her arms, and 
bathed her hands with ks tears. 
« My mother,’’. exclaimed Basil, 
« my mother, I am happy if you 
wish me to be so; give me but 
Lucia,. the most charming, most 
amiable girl in. the village, whom all 
the young shepherds adore, but none 
can love like me.’? ‘* What are you 
thinking df ?”’ replied his mother, 
‘6 js it proper that 
you, my son, should think of an 
alliance so degrading as that which 
you have mentioned ? Do not add to 
my misery; let me chuse for you 
a wife, who shall be my equal, and 
who I need not blush to call my 
Basil wished to reply, 
His mother used 
every art to dissuade him from mar- 
She prevailed upon 
him*to Jay aside the idea for the 
present. 
.To render her triumph secure, she 
_ hastened to the parents of Lucia to 
| announce to them her son’s resolu- 
' toa. She disturbed the peace of 
| that happy family. 
| they wait the words that her lips 
| Were to utter, delusively supposing 
| that she had come to announce the | 
' day when the lovers were to be | 
4 united, She soon declared the gub-_ 
| Jct of her visit, and plunged the f tion, gratitude, aug sympathy, tri- 
y into the Ceepest distress. 


prosperity. 


filial love. 


Eagerly did | 
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expectedly called in. He saw misery: 
. pourtrayed on every countenance, 
He retired in despair, Basil pers 
ceived the grief uf his father ; he 
feared bis anger; but his silence 
afforded him some comfort ; but he 
: did not reflect, that the silence of 
_ his father arose from the excess of 
/ anguish he endured, 
The cottage of Allard, once the 
(abode of happiness and innocent 
gaiety, was now become the scat of 
sorrow and grief. The caresses, 
which Basil received from his mo- 
ther, could not compensate for the 
loss he sustained in losing the con. 
tidence and friendship of his father, 
Sometimes, buoyed up with chime- 
rical hopes, he secmed insensible of 
the situation in which he was now 
placed. Hope told a flattering tale ; 
his mother had inspired him with a 
degree of vanity not congenial to hig 
temper and disposition. Amidst this 
scene of uncertainty, languor, and 
occasional melancholy, he derived 
from the inflexible friendship of 
Marcellus, who, notwithstanding the 
rupture that had taken place, re- 
mained firmly attached to Basil. 
Several months had now elapsed, 

during which a gloomy silence, and 
a cold reserve subsisted between Al- 

lard and Basil, Amelia, who was 

sensible that she had been the eause 
of this disunion, felt the pangs of re- 

morse ; but the haughtiness of her 
temper precluded any approach to. 
wards a reconciliation, a preliminary 
step to which must have been an 
acknowledgment of her own guilt, 
She pined ia sadness; a fever ate 
tacked her, and her fe was despaired 
of. Allard and Basil were unwearicd 
in their attention; Basil wept bit. 
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her arms, with one she rtiidced! her 
husband, while the other encircled 
her son: she fainted. Upon her re- 
coyery a delirium succeeded; she 
Sprang from the bed, threw herself 
at the fect of Basil, whom she ima- 

ined was her husband ; and, bathing 
them with tears, implored his pardon 
for having caused him so much grief 
and anxiety. She clung round his 
knees, crying, *¢ O restore your af- 
fection to your sen—he i 1S innocent— 
I alone am guilty.”” The clergyman, 
the physician, the women present, all 
were in tears, while Basil and Allard 
were uttering cries of despair.— |} 
Chablais, the physician, ordered her 
to be placed in the bed again. and 
endeavoured to tranquillize the minds 
of the persons around her, and assured 
them that the fit of delirium micht 
ultimately prove of essential service. 
He was justified in his opinion, by 
the favourable symptoms which soon 
appeared. She was charmed with 
the sympathetic attention she re- 
ceived, IT may yet be happy,” 
said she, weeping.  T have found 
in you the best friend, the kindest 
husband, the most virtuous of men. 
J am unworthy of you; my odious 
pride has made me spurn thy Kind- 
ness: if restored to hfe, how will 
my conduct be changed.” Allard 
sould reply only with tears and ca- 
resses. Amelia gradually recovered ; 
and, one day, when she was able 
fully to enter into conversation, her 
husband this addressed her :-—* Mv 
dear Amelia, you will not be offended 
if the man, who is united to you by 
the dearest ties of friend iship and af- 
fection, should speak, with candour, 
the sentiments of treth. Think not 
I bear any resentment In my bosom 
for your past conduct: if I contem- 
late’your failings, I find them over- 

lanced by your + Nori In mak. | 
ing me unhappy, you render yourself | 
miserable. This will always be the 
case, when pride sets us above those 
with whom it is our destiny to live, 


“If you duly ‘corlables ‘those females 


‘| whom your marriage has rendered 


| 
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your equals, perhaps 3 mh their society 


you will not feel that disgust which 
you have conceived for them. The 
early part of your hfe was framed 
in a house which your parents deno- 
minated a castle. Your birth pre. 
cluded you from following those 
| occupations which, tend to ameliorate 
care, and which afford delight to the 
}mind. The labour is undoubtedly 
: great, but what can be more varied, 
more fascinating, or productive of 
the most interesting ideas, than rural 
industry. My uncle often told me 
(and he had travelled into many 
countries, his simplicity, rectitude, 
and knowledge, making him every 
where respected) that he had often 
seen preat lords and learned men 
astonished at the conversation of vil- 
lagers, ‘pleased with their discourse, 
and delighted with the energy of 
their reasoning. Never disdain per- 
sons in humble life, provided they 
are honest and sensible. Treat us 
as men——make yourself beloved by 
all the inhabitants of the. village. ” 
} T will not promise any thing,” mn- 
terrupted Amelia, * but you shall 
see.me act.’ 

Immediately she djvested herself 
of those ornaments of dress which 
distinguished her from the female 
inhabitants of the village, and dressed 
herself in-all the simple attire of a 
| villager. She then hastened to the 
house of a neighbour, the good 
Toinette.. Astonished to receive a 
visit from Amelia, and to behold 
her in a rustic dress, she could not 
| avoid expressing her surprise.—— 
| Good God! is it you who come 











| to visit me, you who condescend to 


i 
: 


enter the house of a labouring pee 
| sant.” My husband,” cried 
| Amelia, ‘“ has opened mine eyes 
His cares, his goodness, his tender- 
ness, hav: ~- penet rated me with gr 
_ titude and vay Xeason has assumed 
its empire. I blush for my pa 
conduct. 
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conduct. # hate my pride, my foolish 
vanity | wish to taste those plea- | 
sures which Allard assures me are 
to be found in a village. 1 wish to 
be beloved. l ask your triencship : 
T offer vou mune; and | shall think 
myself much obliged if you will ac 
cept of it.” Full of gatety and 
yavacity, Toinctte with 
pleasure, the offer Amelia had made. 
A confidence was speedily established 
betweea them, and their conversation 
became animated and _ interesting. 
Toinette discovered of her family 


received, 


concerns, of her husband, of her | 


children, of the happiness resulting 


-~ 


from harmony ijn families, of. the | 
satisfaction we feel when we do good | 


to our neighbour.. She talked with 
such energy, that Amelia was greatly 
affected. She felt the impression of 
the truths she had heard. ** What !”’ 
cried she, ** can I be mm the bosom 
of happiness, and yet not taste of it? 
Was it necessary to fly from the 
house of Allard as soon as lt had 
entered it? O my dear friend, O my 
dear Toinette, aid me with your 
advice.’ ‘Toinette exhorted her to 
renounce false ideas of glory—to 
follow the dictates of her heart— 
to love her husband, her children— 
to occupy, herself with household 
to make - frieads with 
hom she could unbosom 
jleasures and her pains. 






her, requested her company at het 
house. ‘lhe fi nd thegrost dif- 
ficult step we ve to | eturn to the 
path of duty, is ta sifmount that 
false shame which s@frequently pre- 
vents a change of conduct. 






appearing so different from what she 
had hitherto been, because she knew 
that she was devoid of hypocrisy. 


” She went to church with a modest 


but unruffled countenance ¢ and then 


— tote 


nked her, andy embracing | 


oe —————— 


A melita | 
had great fortitude ; she fe: red not | 


>. 








she was peculiarly attentive to those | 


who before she had treated with 
disdain. She saw the mother 


of 


|| couple ; 


Lucia; she blushed, all cider 


by her looks, how much she repented 


| ot her Senaliihe 
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ihe inhabitants of the village, sure 
prised at the sunmplicity of Amelia*s 
dress, suill more with her affability, 
could not account for this sim “ular 
change. ‘They informed Allard: he 
was transported with joy: he hase 
tened home, and there he found 
\! melita embracing her SO3, t id pr ‘Se 
to her bosom. ae rushed 
ito cach other’ aie, during 
this pleasing mterview, were surprised 
by the entrance of Toinette: she 
embraced them all round, and ran 
through the vi.lage relating the h: appy 
reconcilration, of which she had been 
a witness. ‘* Let us celebrate this 
event,’’ cried she, to the young men 
and maidens. ‘* Let us have the 
hautboes, and prepare for a dance. 
I will provide a supper.’? She ran 
home, fetched all the provision she 
had in the house, and brought them 
to Amelia, who was apprised of her 
design. Allard, Basil, and two fee 
males, went to work. The fire was 
kindied, and every preparation made 
tor supper 5 each villager brought 
his table and his chairs ; the curate 
; he himself came to pres 
side at the feast, not to damp the 


sing hur 
"S$ arms 5 


_ festivity, but to increase the pleasure, 
_M. Germain had said grace, and was 


— > 


| his wife, 


sithag down to table, when Allard 
perceived that Lucia and her family 
was absent. ‘* Let us,’’ said he to 
‘‘ vo and fetch those to the 


: teast who have been kind to us, but 
whom we have ofiended.”’? She took 


— So. 


— 


' pore heautitf i]. 


the hand of her husband, and they 
went to the cottage for Lucia, 
Pomette and Basil aceampanied 
them. It was with’ great difficulty 
they proennes but Basil, on his 
knee “Sy solict ea by a} id Luc lay with her 
She never appeared 
tler blushes added 
rAance of her f ATUTES 5 every 
eve’ was fixed upon this charming 
cvery ole wished to see 


then 


family, came. 
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peers Ameha, assisted by 
her husband, did the honours of the 
table with the greatest propriety ; 


while enjoying the pleasures of con- | 


versation, her brother appeared ; he 
was delighted to view his sister in 
the bosom of happiness. He asked 
her a thousatid questions. 
unwilling herself to gratify his cu. 
riovity. She seated herself next 
M. Germain, the curate. The wor- 


thy pastor related the whole affair. | 


He spoke with enthusiastic delight 
of the conduct of Allard; he passed 
the highest encomiums on the return 
of Amelia to domestic happiness. 


He expressed himself with that’ 


energy, that rapidity, that warmth, 
which ever characterises the discourse 


ef a good man, when he is advo- 


eating the cause of virtue. Ormond, | 


the brother of Laicia, heard with 
attention and delight; he never 
ceased, by expressive glances of his 
eye, to testify to bis ister his high 
eatisfaction. 

Supper being ended, the music 
struck up. The company retired to 
the green to dance. Allard and his 
wife opened the rural ball. Amelia 
then <canced with the father: of 
Lweia ; after which he led his 
daughter to Basil, who had requested 
ber hand. She was greatly agitated. 
The heart of Basil palpitated with 
love and joy. Ormond enjoyed, for 
the first time in his life, the most 
pleasing spectacle nature could offer. 
[he dawning of the day caused the 
dancing to cease, and each person 
retired to rest, enraptured with the 
innocent pleasure they had enjoyed, 
and prepared for that repose which 


would fit them for the labour of the | 


ensuing day. Ormond was so fas- 
cinated with this spectacle, that he 
resolved to pass the residue of his 


or 
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 ceieiienees oll 


| te 
| his wants, but also to augment the 


——— 


| his inclination. A philosopher, among 

people for ever occupied with ti. 
| fles—who sleep to avoid enruj ; 
‘among whom noise and tumult con. 
stitute pleasure, and a man, attached 
to study and contemplation, is viewed 
as an extraordinary and whimsical 


She was | bemg. He sighed after that moment 


when he could be released from his 
captivity ; but the mediocrity of his 


| fortune precluded him from a state 


of entire independence. In the house 
of Allard he found that, though he 
possessed too little for luxurious liv. 
ing, he had sufficient to make bim 
happy. He resolved to fix himselt 
there. He seemed to taste the charms 
| oF a-new existence. Thus happy, 


| Allard and Amelia thought only of 


Basil.” The charming Lucia could 
alone procure him happiness. ; 
M. Germain, the father, the friend 
of all his parishioners, was charged 
with instructing on this head. He 
succeeded. ‘Ihe advice of an honest 
man is, to simple and virtuous souls, 
ever binding. Every thing was ar- 
ranged between the parents. ‘They, 


i 


| with equal ardour, desired the welfare 


of their children, and with eageraess 
they conducted them to the foot of 
the altar. Basil and Lucia swore 
eternal affection. Lucia, ir entering 
into the family of Allard, augmented 
their happiness. Ormond found her 
to be of a muld, amiable, pleasant 
disposition. Basil knew yet more of 
her virtues; he was her husband ; 
inheritin 








i. weserved but a small 
portion of whatidevulved to him on 
his father’s death. He had but 
fwenty thousand frances ; but he was 
truly wise. This little sum appeared 











days among men who could render 
hits so happy. He was wearied with 
the wandering life he had so long | 
led: the society in which he was 


to him not only sufficient to satisfy 


| happiness of the new married couple. 
He consecrated a part in purchasing 


a pleasant house, situated on the 


-declivity of a hill, and the rest he 


ferced to hive, wag not congenial to || laid out in adjoining lands. He 
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formed 


Poa coodgigr ne: attached | 
ire, and ofa liberal temper. 
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compel his eutablishuneat upon the 








principles of that celebrated philo. | 
sopher ( Rousseau), whe was 80 Cae | 
pable of making proselytes to nature, | 


if we had the courage to be truly 
happy: He found, in his niece, the 
native goodness and sensibility of 
Julia. He gave her a manual for 
her conduct in life. ‘This book was 
a treasure to her. After having 
fulfilled the duties of religion on 
Sundays, she was closeted with 


them. Ormond rendered his rural 


habitation as commodious as it was 
simple. “he prospect was charming. 
Beautiful meadows watered by limpid 
streams, fields covered with corn, 
trees laden with fruit, surrounded this 
agreeable mansion. ‘I'he day he took 
possession was a day of feasting, un- 
der the superintendance of Lucia. 
Ske had made the greatest prepara- 
tions, with exquisite taste, unknown 
to Allard and Basil. | 

‘They returned from labour. They 
had been under a burning sun, and 
they needed repose. Ormond re- 
quested them to walk to enjoy the 
coolness of the evening. ‘Tchey con- 
sented, but what was their surprise 
when, arrived at the gate of the gar- 
den, upon opening which, was Lucia, 
attired with simple elegance, with a 
great bouquet of roses in her hand, 
and hair decked out with flowers. 
She did not give them time to speak. 
She took Allard by one hand and 
Amelia by the other, and conducted 
them along the yatien. Basil fol- 
lowed in silence. Ormond enjoyed 
their astonishment with pleasure. 
They arrived at an arbour, under 
which was a table laid out for supper. 
It was covered with vegetables and 
roots, new laid eggs, and bowls of 


— 


cream. A flower bank served them | 


for seats, and the birds formed an 
harmonious concert ground them. 
The beauty of the night; the de- 
lightfui song of the nightingale ; the 
murmurs-of adjacent nils; the per- 
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the leaves, agitated by a gentle wind 
from the north: but above all the 
-seritimeat of tenderness and satisfac- 
| tion which pervaded the guests, pro- 
| duced the most exquisite sensations 
of pleasure. The countenance of 
. Basil was finely expressive of gra- 


' titude and love: that of Lucia dia. 


_ Ormond experienced the pleasures of 
| a new existence; Lucia and him, at 
| last, broke silence. ‘They sang toe 
gether a charmmg duet, descriptive 
of the joys of love, thé delights of 
friendship, the pleasures of a rural 
and tranquil lite. Ormond had an 
agreeable and mellow voice. Lucia 
sang the simple song of nature.— 
_ After the conclusion of the singing 
Ormond conducted his relations to 
their new apartments, and informed 
them that they were at home. Their 
astonishment and joy precluded their 

replying : they threw themselves in- 
| voluntarily into his arms. Too much 
| engaged in reflecting upon so inte» 
resting an event, to mdulge in sleep. 


Allard and Amelia passed the 
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ness. ** Your brother,’’ said Allard, 
“is an angel commissioned to place 
‘us in the bosom of felicity.””?> «I 
have nothing to wish for,’’ replied 
Amelia, “* now I have regained your 
affection; but my brother, in ren- 
‘dering us thus independent, secures 
me from the fears and anxiety of be- 
holding you distressed in your old 
ace. His conversation will amuse 
your leisure hours, and our mutual 


OO On 
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labour will furnish us support. Hap- 
pily, my brother is not sufficiently 
rich to let us or our children live in 
idleness.”” The next day Ormond 
conducted Allard and Basil through- 
out all his estate. ‘“* See,’’ said he 
to Basil, “ what advantages will ac- 
crue from your industry. This land, 
cultivated by your labour, will serve 
for the support of your family, will 
enable you to relieve the poor, and 





sume of flowers; the trembling of | 
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Wail 


| played new and inimitable graces. 
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. euertiininns 5 our frien a E are gave’ a rutal fete to her 
: Upon returning to the house, Or- | friends. 

mond [ euhibieal to the young’ men | . Basil, under the superintend ince 

the various implements of agriculture . of his father, beheld his labours abun. 

he had purchased for that purpose. | dantly recompensed. Owing to the 

_ M.Germain had procured some ro- | fine cultivation of his fields, they be- 

* “Dust and. honest labourers, whom he | came the most productive of any in 

sent to Allard, with a message that | the village. His vines produced the 

he «would himself inspect’ their Ta finest grapes: his cattle were mul. 

bours the next day. Lucia wasto  uplied, and his trees were loaded 

arrange the rural repast. Allard -ind || with fruit: every thing. was pros. 

his wife were to have the general in- | perous. He might have acquired 

The curate attended, and || riches, but his benevolent attention 

the labourers with Basil were initiated | to the poor prevented it. They 

into the course which ony. every day || shared a part of his income, while 

were to pursue. the rest was expended in Comestic 

Basil was now arrived at the sum. |) affairsand in the payment of taxes. 

mit of happiness: he animated the |! Basil, out of his philanthropic fund, 

labourers of the, field, by singing of |! provided a marriage portion for 

a and by a countenance beaming |} Agatha, whom his friend Maree lus 

wit 























































/ yoy. Every morning the ‘y were | adored. . ‘ 
working until the sun had attained |] Thus, in the bosom of tranquil. ) ‘t. 
ite meridian ; they then withdrew || lity of virtue, and friendship, did — Ja lor, 


from the burning heat to set down || the hours of this happy family glide 
to a dinnex prepared by Lucia. They smoothly on. ‘They seemed to live 
did eat with the same vigour as they |! in the golden age. If such an eye 
’ had worked, and were thus prepared is to be found, it is for a benevolent 
for renewing their labour. At night |} and well- informed man, who passes 

































a good supper was served up, and | his days in rural retirement, among §—& The 
this happy family retired to rest, || honest, virtuous, and grateful vil. FF. case 
blessed with innocence‘and happiness. |) lagers, and in the enjoyment of FF i bids 
Ormond, too wise, too enlightened |! friendship, love, and innocence. And 
to disdain the conversation of vir- || Heaven granted to Basil and — Tis | 
tuous villagers, amused them during |) ' Lucia children, who imitated their e~ <i 
the evening with instructive and en- |' example. The virtuous Allard, ee FP + whij 
tertaining tales and histories. Sun- | he died, had the satisfaction of press [= Shrink b 
-. days and feast days were entirely de- || sing these childgen to his bosom, : 
woted to the duties of piety and in- | -— bd So akcal The lowe 
mocent recreation. On those days |) bi hie At tha 
the family all assembled together. ; Lo effect a Parliamentary Reform & Her gui 
Ormond read them a lecture from - 3 r To bi 
| AN ACROSTIC. 4 The ¢ 
‘some jnteresting book. ‘The com- , | FOR forin 
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FOR THE 


Hibernian Muse. 


» Weare indebled for the following Extract to a Volume of Poems, recently 
published by a Lady of the name of Mary Russert Mirrorp. 


The 


Work contains a variety of.entertaining Subjects, and may be recom 
mended as deserving the patronage of our Readers. 


: fae 
THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 


—000— 


Truereis a voice of magic power, 
Fo charm the old, delight the young— 
ia lordly hall. in ruftic bower, 
In every clime, in every tongue, 
Howe’'er its {weet vibration rung, 
In whifpers low, in poct's lays, 
There lives not one who has not hung, 
Enraptured on.the voice of praife, 


The timid child, at that foft voice, 
_ Lifts for a moment's {pace the eye; 
It bids the flutrering heart rejoice, 
And ftays the ftep prepar'd to fly : 
Tis oP agate breathes that fhort quick 
igh, 
And fiuothes o’er that rofy face; 
* Whilft thame and infant modefly 
Shrink back with hefitating grace, 


The lovely maiden’s dimpled cheek, 

At that {weet voice ftill deeper ylows ; 
Her quivering lips in vain would feek, 

To hide the blifs her eyes difclofe ; 

The charm her fweet confufion fhows, 
Oft fprings from fome low broken word ; 

"O praiie! to ber how fweetly flows 
Thine accent from the jov'd one heard! 


The hero, when a people's voice 
’ Proclauns their idol victor near, 
Feels he not then his foul rejoice, 
Their fhouts of love, of praife to hear ? 
Yes! fame to the gencrous mind is dear, 
kt pierces to their inmoft core ; 
2 weeps, who never thed a: tear, 
He trembles, who ne'er thook before. 


| 





& 





The Poet toomAh well I deem, 
Small is the need the tale to tell; 
Who knows not that his thoug:', his 
dream, 
On thee at noon, at midnight dwell ? 
Who knows not that the magic fpe!l 
Can charm his every care away ; 
in memory cheer his Bioomy cell, 
Ln hope can lend a deathless day, 


"Tis {weet to watch affection's eye, 

To mark the tear with love replete, 
To feel the foftly breathing figh, 

When friendfhip’s lips the cones repeat ; 

But oh! a thoufand times more {weet, 
The praife of thefe we love to hear! 

Like balmy flowers in fummer heat, 
{r falls upou the greedy ear. 


The lover lulls his rankling wound, 
By hanging on his fair one’s name? 
The mother liftens for the found 
Of her young warrior’s growing fame ; 
Thy voice can fvoothe the mourning 
dame, ’ 
Of her foul’s wedded partner riven ; 
* Who cherifhes the hollow'd fame, 
Parted on earth to mect in heaven! 


That voice can quiet paffion’s mood, 
Can humble merit raife on high ; 
And from the wife and from the good 

It breathes of inimortality ; 

There is a lip, there is an eye, 
Where moft I love te fee it thine, 

To hear it {peak, to fee) it fizh— 
My mother, need I fay "tis thine ! 
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AFIT SUBJECT 
To represent the People. 
THE man in whom we confidence can 
~ place, niall 
To whom entrust the secrets of the- 
heart ; 
To one deicended from a noble raee, 
Of high-born birth, free front diflem- 
bling art. | 


A man defpifing ftate tricks, or a bribe, 
Who loves his God, his Country, and» 
his Kiog ; il ) 
He who abhors a fordid wena! tribe, 
Who to ftri& juftice would fuch culprits 
bring. 











soe 


age 





A man unawed by oppofition’s frown, 
Whole zeal proclaims his independant { 
foul; | 
He ferves the people and fupports the | 
Crown 5 
Corruption cannot fuch a man controul. 





i 

| 

; 

The man-who thus the nation’s helm {| 

/ would guide, 

Would tteer Britannia to the port of 
Peace: 

Hibernia then would fafe at anchor ride, 

And blef content would triumph in 


¢ach face. 
2 | F. 
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Lines on the Death of Mr. James 


Burke, Comorough Mountains. 


; —=Q00-— 
Or what avai! when death draws nigh, 
Are beauty’s charms, are hovour’s 
weight ; 
In vain istreat, once caft the die, 
Nor offer’d empire's coflly fate 
Could 'peafe the wrath of dettiny, 
Nor {cience, learniig, refpite knows, 
Nor promis’d boon his purpole {ways ; 
Alike unpitying hu van woes, 
He fextters ‘midit our happiet days, 
And painsand cares, life's bitt’rest foes. | 
Unfeeling thus, the’ he includ, | 
We wonder why not Burke ‘he fpares; | 
Whole high, excentric, noble rind, 
A more than human foal dec:ares, 
But fpares not ruthlels friend man- 
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kind : 
The church-be!] tolls a mournful found, | 
The ruddy peafants fad appear ; 


The fchool boys tite ring fland areund, 
Till flow!y borne along the bier. 
It reaches Patrick s ballow'd ground. 
Then flow and solemn pray'rs are read, 
bach pious feul, with eves uprais’d, , 





In ftrains of gricf, lolt-worth they 
prais’d, 

Till Nefper’s ftar them homeward led, 

Now feated by the brigh: curf’s fide, 
O Bu:ke’s famed talents chat affords ; 
Nor fpare they failings, worth fhould hide, 
~Whil each his ftory round records, 

Vows ne'er thould be the dead belied. 


| His virtues many, gen’rous, free, 


| Pew vulgar paflions Burke debas'd ; 
Of man’s odd life, the epitome, 
His callings flate, throuchout he geac’d, 
Yet free, feemed not from oddity, 
Sarcaftic, bitter, e'er when vex’'d, | 
, Good bumoured too could feem awhile; 
With candoar, tho’ by what perplex'd, 
He'd cenfure, praiic, commead, revile, 
' Bur fcarce his rage could he reprets‘d, 
An open heart, he'd quaff his bowl, 
Enjoy tris friend till up to key ; 
Then woe betide him who'd contrvu!, 
| Or wound, or act, but ‘thout delay, 
Straight deff'rence pay t’ his each 
parole 
T6 argue with him, vainly vic, 
For vanquifh d—he would argue ftill 
T’ each Major's force he'd thrash reply, 
Compare with me, thou blockhead, Bill, 
He fiienc’d all without reafon'why. 
At fchool, the young ones caught eacls 
look, set 
Portending ire or pleafure near ; 
When hemm'd he, ftrutted, each his book 
Up fnatch’d, clfe victim chill'd with 
| fear, . 
The cat told home at every ftroke. 
Of lib’ral man the name acquired ; 
Regardlefs t’ all, heaven's gates he op d, 
W'th equal love for Jew, Turk, fired; 
He preached found dodirine, thie he 
| boped 
| All biifs eajcyed, from life retired. 


A poet would he tain be prized, 


| Of: cp taphs for in€ living made, 
And uacoorh rhy.ne3 in tripicts tied, 
, His occupation Was, anc trade, 
His vengeance glutied two befide. 
His friendfhip G&ckle asthe win d, 
Or loaf that thifts with every breeze; 
But jult obtained, aow Inft, we find, 
Scare even with himfe!lf agrees, 
So ftrange exccntric was his mind. 
With all his: faults, (and who has none} 
Fe pafied a lite of happicit cate; 
Refpected, liked, 2 ar he fhone, 4 
Within his range, and wifhed to pleafs, 
Though failed in ih’ object we mvs 
Owns . 
Of humour, wit.» strange compound, 
Ne'e: grofily viclowgs KNCWH Waste ; 
Oft pious, meek, good-natored fouod, 
Ang filled if learnime all azree, 


gTeuud. 





Hcav ns bielings prays ¢° attcud the dead, 
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Was Burke. the {cul of O Slums | 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
|) FRENCH PAPERS. 
7, oe PARIS, OCT. 4. 


eae. y 
atte” 


- gatish 4 i with the immense works 


Engineers have executed) 


Fert Montebello is mounted with 


30 pieced of cannon, and has a case- 
wed redoubt. ‘The sea, front of 


flashing is defended by one hundred 


$6-pounters, and sixty 12-inch more 
tars. GPeat improvements have been 


formed in the rear of: Flushing ; | 


sluices have been made which will 


produce an inundation of 150 toises ; 


god covered ways, good glacises, 
and three crowned works rests upon 
Forts St. Hilaire and Montebello, 
and place the fortresses out of the 


reach of bombardment. Fort~—St. 
Hilaire, mounted with fifty cannon, 


is connected with Fort Rameskins by 
intermediate forts. Fort Rameskins, 


covered by a crowned work which | 


also is protected by imundations ; 
dikes divided, and again united by 


dams of mason-work, galleries of | 


mines wrought to the distance of GO 
tvises in the dikes, so as to blow them 


up should it be necessary ; such ts a_ 
sketch of the immense works con. 


structed at Flushing within these two 
years. It is true that the land forti- 
fications alone have cost during that | 
time about nine millions. Already 
the powder magazines, the magazines 
for provisions, aud the arsenal are 
rendered bomb proof. ‘These works 
have placed Flushing in the rank of 
fortresses of the first order. 

The sea-works have also been con- 
siderable. All the quays of the basin | 
which the English wished to destroy 
have been repaired. The mines by 
which the enemy endeavoured to.blow 
up the sluice were so ill-directed, 
that they did not completely effect 






othe 27th ult. the Emperor | 





| their object. ‘The slaige will be re= 
fitted this year; and 30 ships of the 
} line, completely equipped, will be 


able to enter the basin, which the 


7 PEnglish blew ap, has been rebuilty 


and rendered bomb-proof. 
On the 23th his Majesty. went to 
Middleburg and Terveere. He ors. 
der@d new works for increasing the 
| fo rtifications of ‘Terveere, whieh it ie 
| important should beimade a good for- 
tress. ee 
On the 29th, at hve j in the morn. 
ing, the Ju mperor repaired to Ler. 
neuse, to visit the works of the basin 
Siwhich is there constructing, and 
| ‘which. 40 ships of the line will be able 
to enter as well at low as high water. 
| There are GO feet of water at the foot 
ofthe dikes of Tferneuse, and this im- 
portant pot rests upon the roads of 
‘Terneuse and Bae toa 
After examining theavorks of the 
basin, he went up to the Scheldt in 
his boat to Batz, where he arrived at 
| seven in the evening. Tle visited the 
} works which are constructing there 
' for securing the passage of the branch 
of Berg-op-zoom, of w far fort Batz 
‘1s only a redoubt. He then went on 
| board his yatch, and at one in the 
niorning -arrived at Antwerp, well 
satished. with the progress of all the 
works, with the good state of his 
squadrons, both in point of their 
crews and equipment, and with the 
| rapidity of their manceuvres. 
Xanten, Sep. 1. The day. before 
| yesterday, M. Gruat, our Sub-Pre- 
| fect ad inierum, delegated by the 
| Baron. Ladoucette, Prefect of the 
| Roer, laid the first stone of a monu- 
| ment, which is to be erected to the 
| memory of M. de Pauco, well known 
| to the learned world by his inquiries 
y re lative to the Egyptiané,” Chinese, 
‘ 
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Greeks, and Amenca Se During 
he ceremony, the air re ‘sounded with 
nouts of = L. ony t .e N; lapoleon ! heb 
in the discours e wile h the ‘Sub. P re- 

fect prououuced on the occasion, he 

| observed that Ml, de Pauco was some 
time 
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time reader to Frederick the Great, 
who, on one occasion said to him, 
that he was surely very fond of re- 
publics, for he always praised them. 
«¢ Sire,’’ said M. de Pauco, “ if all 
Monarchs were like your Majesty, 
I should always have praised Mo- 
narchs.’’ 

What !”’ exclaimed the orator, 





» oe “4 # 
* 9° 
his life’ 


or to our times, 
had he : 


seen the Government of the 





GreatHero of the World, the idol | 


of his anumerable subject ?? 


MURCELLA, OCT. 1. 


«¢ Monday, Sept. 23, we marched 


to Iturea, in Spain, and brvouac’d 
under the trees, that is the heavens 
were our only covering.—-Fuesday, 
ad vanced to Campelle, where we had 
the same accommodation that we had 
the night before." Wednesday, 25— 


We were on horseback an hour be-| 


fore day, ‘and returned to breakfast ; 
we were scarcely back, when, with- 
out our dejeune, we agam mounted ; 
the French been advancing, a Lieu- 
tenant was sent ferward to recon- 
noitre, and to report the Movements 
to Generals Pack and Slade. He 


saw the French about a mile in his) 


front driven down a hill near Flba- 


don, which they endeavoured to pos. 
| I laid for him. 


sess themselves of four times. At last 
we retired ; the 3d and 4th divisions, 
with the 1 Ith and Ist Germans, were 
warmly engaged ; the cavalry (the 


oo 


pould the philosopher have said had 
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we Sell hack :tebindwAhMayeten: and 
had some slight skirmishes. Saturday 
and Sunday morning all being quiet, 


‘ we bedded near Sulto, and Monday 
| the 29th, according to orders, came 


| here into cantonments. The 12th 
had only two men wounded and four 
prisoners. The enemy retired to 
| Guinaldo, our: late head-quarters, 
| We have of this brigade two squa- 


ee 


i drons to the point at Villa Mayor. 


/Marmont commands the French; 
their force is between 70 and 80,000 
men, with 8000 cavalry, including 

| Lancers and Imperial Guards ; these 


looked beautiful in kine. 


—000— 


SPANISH PAPERS. 


Cadiz, Oct. t.—On the 30th ult, 
the Chief of the Staff received the 
following dispatch, dated Fields of 
Ximena, September 25, from Gen. 

eros : 

‘© ExceELLENT Sir,—I hasten to 
communicate to your Excellency, for 
the information of the Council of 
Regency, the complete victory ob- 
tained by the arms of his Majesty this 
day. Gen. Regnaux, with a division 
of 3000 men, the greater part grena- 
diers, in combination with the other 
corps, which, on the 19th, fought in 
Alcala, after a day’s manceuvring in 
front of this poiat, fell into the snare 








ceeded in surprising, defeating, and 


12th) charged them eight times. t destroying im on the road to St. 
Having again joined the brigade on | Roque, notwithstanding his obstmate 


the plains of 


to attack them ; they declined it : we | 
remained on our position all night, | 
and the whole of the next day, when | 
at nine P, M. (Thursday the 26th) | 
and | 


we retreated to Albegeria, 


uinaldo we advaneed || resistance. 





‘find in his sad condition. 


Itas I} in the morning, 
and my troops are pursuing him 
through the rugged tracts of the 
mountains, in the direction of Alcala, 
the only asylum. he has been able to 
tn thr 


bivouac’d ; we were scarcely mounted |! operation we have taken some pri- 


on Friday when some French patroles 
came on; we skirmished with them 


the whole day ; the balls from the 





Infantry whistled about very thick ; | 


| soners; among them the captain of 
ithe grenadiers, and the colonel of 


the fourth Polish infantry. 
BRITISH 


In consequence of . 
; the movements and energy of the 
| divisions under my command, I suc. 
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BRITISH NEWS. 





DARING INTREPIDITY. 


Lately, during the furious gales _ 
on the Devon and Cornish coast, a) 
brig was observed in distress, between 
Portreath and Hayle :—About ten 
o'clock she went on shore a little to. 
the east of Hayle Bar, and shortly 
after the Captain, who belonged to 
Looe, and whose name was Davis, | 
together with the mate and two boys, | 
were washed overboard and drowned. 
Two men, all that remained of the 
crew, were observed by the people 
assembled on the beach, to get into 
the rigging, one on the foremast and 
the other on the mainmast. in this 
dreadful situation they continued for 
some time, every wave completely 
covering them. The maiamast soon 
went by the board, cgrrying with it 
the unfortunate seaman who _ had | 
taken refuge onit. Just at this time 
a native of St. Ives, who is a very 
expert swimmer, stripped on. the 
beach, and, to the astonishment of all 
present, resolutely plunged into the 
waves, then running mountains high, | 
carrying with him the end of a rope, 
which he purposed to fasten round 
the men on board, and thus enable 
the persons on shore to extricate 
them. from their perilous situation, 
This.intripid and humane individual 
had nearly reached the vessel, when 
the end of the rope slipped from him, 
and he was seen for some time endea- 
vouring to gain the wreck of the 
main-mast, to which the almost 
drowned mariner still chung. At 
length he reached it ; and as each 
wave washed over thern, he was seen 
cheering the poor fellow by clapping 
him on the shoulder. 
danger to which all three were now 
exposed, a young man belonging to 
Hale, called Burt, in opposition to 
the entreaties of his father, who trem- | 
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the billows, and providentially suc. 
ceeded m conveying the rope to the 


first adventurer, who immediately 


| fastened it round the almost exhausted 


sufferer on the main-mast, and having 


| also fastened a rope to him from the 


ship, he was drawa on shore by the 
people on the beech. Lhe other 
seaman On the foremast was got on 
shore jn the same manner, and lastly 
their intrepid deliverers, 


IRI 8 alte 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


Much mirth was excited a few days 
ago at St. James’s Palace by the 
fallowing curious circumstance :— 
A black sailor, witha r mgh Carey 
in which was a large parrot, was seen 
rapping at the northera gate of the 
Palace with a large stick ; but net: 
attracting any attention, he at length 


} approached one of the soldiers on 


guard, and, in broken English, asked 
if that was not the house of King 
George? The sol'ivr, astonished at 
the question, replied in the affirmas 
tive. His interrogater then asked if 
he could not see him? when he was 
informed that his Majesty was very 
unwell, and could not be seen. This 
information, apparently, gave him 
great concern; having considered 
for a moment, however, he asked if 
he could not see the King’s wife 2 
but being told that that was alse im- 
possible, his concern seemed to ine. 
crease. Several persons were now 
collected, among whom was an officer 
of the Guards, who ebserving the 
distress of the dusky visitor, asked 
him why he was so desirous of seeing 
the King? The poor fellow said 


jhe had brought the parrot, which 


he held in his hand, for the great 


On seeing the }good man, his Majesty, and was 


anxious to deliver it to him in person, 


|The officer conducted him into a 


room from the gaze of. the crowd, 
made him a present adequate to what 
he had brought, and assured him it 
should be delivered to his Majesty. 





bled for the safety of his son,, braved | 
the fury ef the storm, plunged into | 
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TUE FIRST MEETING 
Of the New General Committce 
OF THE 


CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 





SATURDAY, oct. 19. 


ing took place at ae ‘Theatre, Fish- 
amble-street. Nearly three hundred 
members attended from all parts of 
Ireland. A numerous concourse of 
spectators, of all religious pergua- 
sions, and many of the first men in 
Ireland, forecank, fortune and cha- 
racter, appeared at an early hour to 
grace the meeting ‘with their coun- 
tenance and support. The Boxes, 
Pit, and Galleries of the Theatre 
were crowded. About 150 of the 
most distinguished members of the 
cominittee were seen upon the stage. 

A few minutes before 11 0’clock, 
the Earl of Fingall came in, sup- 
ported by a long train of peers, 
baronets, and the representatives of 
a@ great portion of the wealth, tiJents, 
and virtue of Ireland. 

At eleven o’clock precisely, on the 
motion of Lord Netterville, seconded 
by Lord Viscount Southwell, the 
Earl of Fingal! took the chair amid 
loud acclamations. 

His Lordship modestly addressed 
the meeting ; thanked them for the 
confidence thus reposed in him, and 


declared that he would on this occa. | 


sion, and on every other, discharge 
his duty with zeal and fidelity. ies 
stated that there was but one objec 

in view, namely, that they should be 
put on an equal footing with their 
Protestant Fellow-subjects, which 
was an act as well of sound poncy as 
of justice. This was the definite ob- 
ject of their consideration, and the 
introduction of any other business 
would be irrelevant. Loud applause 
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This day, the lorg-expected meet- | 
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“Viscount Netterville rose, anc pro. 
duced a draft of a petition for the 
consideration of the committee, and 
moved, 

«© That the draft now read, be ap. 
proved of by this committee ana re. 
commended to the adoption of the 
Catholics of Ireland, tliroughout the 
| respective counties, Cities, town: » and 
parishes,” 

Viscount Southwell seconded the 
motion. 

The petition was then read by 
Mr. Edward Hay, and was received 
with universal approbation. 

Lord Netterville’s motion was 
then put, and unanimously carried. 

It was then moved and carried, 
that the petition be subject to revi- 
sion, if necessary or prudent. 

Also, that the committee do ad. 
journ to a day preceding the meeting 
of Parliament by one fortnight. 

The Hon. Thomas Baruewall then 
moved, that the Earl of Fingall do 
leave the chair, which being carried, 
Lord Netterville was requested to 
take it. 

The sincere and warm thanks of 
the meeting were then unanimously 

e) 
voted to the Earl of Fingall, tor hus 
dignified, manly, and prudent con. 
duct this day in the chair, upon the 
motion of Mr. Barnewall, seconded 
by Sir Edward Bellew 

The chair being again vacated, and 
the intended busia ss of the day 
being thus happily and effectually 
concluded, the meeting broke up. 
The Earl of Fingall, Lord South- 
well, and the other members of the 
committee then left their seats, and 
were retiring, when gentlemen from 
the Head Police-Office, who had 
been for some time present, rose to 
address Lord Fingall. 


Many persons (we have heard) at 


first imagined that these were Ca- 
tho lies desirous to deliver speeches, 
and as the meeting had adjourned, uo 
attention was paid to thein. 
Aldermas 
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Hare, two of these Police Magis- 
trates, were evidently much embar- 
rassed. ‘Lhe noise of mixed conver- 
sation _ depa rting visitors, com- 
letely drowned their voices. 

At Teeter some gentlemen recog- 
nized them, and apprised Lord | 
Fingall of the circumstances ; his 
Lordship had just reached the door, 
but instantly returned. ‘The Ma- 
gistrates, not knowing his person, 
fel] into various ritoiabies im this re. 
spect, and addressed several mer- 
bers succi’sively with the title of 
# My Lord.” With difficulty they, 
after-some time, (and with the’ help 
of Catholic Gevtiemen) addressed 
Lord Fingall, who stood upon one 
of the benches, 1 expectation of 
being addressed. 

The meeting, as we observed -al- 
ready, had broken up: the business 
had beer concluded, no object ex- 
isted, culling for its contmuance, and 
therefore no chair was taken or called 
for, What followed was merely in 
the nature of personal conversation 
between Lord Fingall and Mr. Hare, 
in a cormer’of the room. 

Mr. Hisre said, I understand I 
have the honour of addressing Lord 
Finge'l IF wish to-state my pur- 
pose tor commupg to this meeting. 
(Loud cfies of, the business is con- 
cluded )—I wish to state the facts— 
(Cries of too late, too late) IT hope 
I shall have the honour of a hearing. 
(Cries of—the mecting is over \—I 


trust your Lordship will not refuse | 


le a hearing. 

Lord Fingall—Sir, Iam no longer 
in the chair; and 1 now speak only 
as an individual. 

Mr. Hare—I wish to state my 
object ia coming here. I came here 
as a Majistrate , ON an iniormation 
which | received, that the General 
Co: mmittee of the Catholics of Ire- 
land were to be assembled here this 
sty. As soon as the chair was taken, 
’ prised, who ar been placed here 


Alicreae Pemberton cai Mr. 
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a nn and 
"for the purpose, came to me to a 
prize me of the fact, and I walked 


immediately here to disperse the as- 











| sembly, conceiving the meeting to 


be unlawful.—( Loud and general 
cries of too late, too late)—f hope 
‘that you are perfectly coavinced that 
I did not mean to offer the shivhtest 
| personal disrespect to the feeling of 
any individ: ak but to discharge a 
public duty. My obje ct is effected, 
as you now disperse; but I wish to 
say, that the very moment I heard 
that the chair was taken, I walked 
here for the purpose of dispersing 
this meeting. 

Lord Pingall— Sir, Iam no longer 
in the chair; I am only as an indie 

ndual eR 

The Hon. Mr. Barnewall stepped 
forward and spoke the following 
words :— 

¢ Sir, I think myself called upon 
to come forward as a member of the 
Catholic Body, and the son of a Ca- 
tholic Nobleman, to assure you, that 
none amongst us, from the Peer to 


‘to the Ploughman, wish to show any 


disrespect to Government and the 
Magistrates of this kingdom, but 
that we are all determined to join 
hand in hand with our fellow-s subjects 
of every religious persuasion, in the 
defence of our country, to the last 
if our blood.”’ 

[t 1s remarkable, that two of the 


Head Constables of this District ape- 
plied for admittance at twenty mi- 


eleven ; were actually 
were conducted to seats 
in the gallery by Messrs. Murphy, 

Mahon, and Dromgoole, members 
of tl he sub-committee of arrangement, 
and sat there quietly throughout the 
entire scene. 

mi000—n.* 7H 

We are,sorry to learn by a vessel 
just arrived,srom ‘l’enerifle, that the 
fever raged there with great violence 
SO much SO that the captain was not 
permitied to land the whole of hig 


cars0. 
BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. John Stanley, Esq. of Gloucester. 


In Dawson-street, the Lady of | 


John Corneille, Esq. of.a son.— 
The wife of David Donaldson, a 
house carpenter, in Ceres, Fifeshire, 
was lately delivered of two boys and 
a girl, who, with the mother, are 
likely to do well; the boys were 
delivered twenty-five hours after the 


gurl. 
MARRIAGES. 


By special licence, at Glasnevin ' 
church, by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, | 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness the | 
Prince Regent, and to his Grace the , 
Lord Lieutenant, Prebendary of St. | 


Patrick’s, &c. Compton Domville, 
Esq. of Santry House, in the county 
of Dublin, a Elizabeth Frances 
Lindsay, only daughter of the Right 
on, and Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
ildare.—— William Jemison, jun. Esq. 
to Miss Harriet Ewing, both of this 
city.—In Sussex, Lord Robert Spen- 
cer, to the Hon. Mrs. Bouverie.— 
In St. Ann’s church, Wm. Adams, 
Esq. oculist to their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince Regent and Duke 
of Kent, to Jane Eliza, the youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Rawson, 
M. P. 
Wicklow.—John Plunkett, of Rut- 
land-street, Esq. to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late Francis Johnston, 
of Ballitore, county Kildare, Esqg.— 
At her father’s, in Carbane, county 





Clare, Charles Costello, Esq. of 


Edmonstown, county of Mayo, to 
Diana, daughter of ae Creagh, 
Esq.—John Scully, Esq. of Dualla, 
county Tipperary, to Miss Moore, 
daughter of J. Moore, Esq.—1In St. 
Patrick’s church, by the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, Anderson Saunders, |) 
Esq. to Lady Fitzgerald'+James 
Joseph Mahain, of the city of Dublin, || 
Esq. to the lovely and accomplished 
Ellen, youngest daughter of the late 
Edware Bushel!, of Ballyvaughan, | 
Esq. in the county Tipperary.— 
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street, to Maria, eldest daughter-to 
Christopher Clarke, of Twiekeuham, 
Esq. King’s county, paymaster of 
the 40th regiment. 


DEATHS. 


At his Palace, in the ‘county of 
Down, the Right Rev. Father in 


Ged Doctor Thomas Percy, Lord 
| Bishop of Dromore. 


' sorrow for his loss, 


The sincere 
and the deep 
regret which pervades every rank 
throughout the district of his resi- 
dence, has cast a mournful sympathy 
around his Palace, and his memory 
will be cherished whilst human ex. 

cellence is held in estimation.—lIn 
Parliament-street, James Elliott, of 
a decline, aged eighteen years, son of 
Mr. Peter Ellott, Saddler.—At 
Ballyoughan, near Ballymena, Mr, 
William Babington, aged 26, much 
regretted by a numerous acquain- 
tance.—Of an apoplectic fit, Mr. J. 
Simpson, of Belfast.—In the prime 
of life, Miss Susanna Connolly, of the 
New Lodge Road, Belfast.—John 
Usher, Esq. of Aghalee, aged 82.— 
In the 21st year of his age, William, 
second son of Edward Printer, of 
Quilly, near Dromore.—Suddenly at 
Fermoy, on his way from Cork to 
Clonmel, Lieutenant Abercrombie, 
of the Royal Artillery Drivers 
Corps.—In Leeson-street, Mr. Sin- 
nott, Grocer.—In Fishamble-strect, 
Mrs, Martin.— At Bray, Mr. Robt. 
Browne, Surveyor of Customs of that 
place and district ; he was deservedly 
beloved by the poor, and respected 


by all.—At her house in Mountjoy- 


square, Mrs. Jane Fitzgerald, wite of 
Edward Fitzgerald, Esq. Engraver 
to the Bank of Ireland. Those qua- 
lities which make death easy to their 
possessor, and which make the loss of 
a character that possesses them potg- 
nant in the extreme, were strikingly 
| prominent in this excellent woman. 
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